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© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


This winter, Studebaker’s free handbook on farm truck care 
will save many a truck for next season’s work 


HERE will still be a serious shortage of 
se light trucks for farm service next 
spring, according to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

This means very few farmers can count 
on replacing the trucks they now own. 

This winter, farm trucks that must work 
next season should be thoroughly inspected 
—and repaired, if necessary. In many cases, 
only simple adjustments and replacements 
are required —and that’s where Stude- 
baker’s free 48-page handbook on farm 
truck care can be a big help to you. 


Nearly 300,000 farmers use it 
If you don’t have a copy of Studebaker’s 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck,” get one right away. It tells how 
to care for your truck and thus improve 
its serform ince — how to diagnose troubles 
with the engine, ignition, cooling, steer- 
ing, brakes and chassis — how to get ut- 
most mileage out of truck tires. 

Nearly 200,000 farmers in all sections 
of the nation are now using this booklet. 
Many have written saying they wouldn’t 


be without it. It applies to any make of 
truck you may own. It’s fully illustrated and 
written in simple, non-technical language. 
Get your free copy now— use coupon 
This free booklet on farm truck care is one 
of Studebaker’s many continuing helps to- 
ward transportation conservation. To get 
your free copy, see the nearest Studebaker 
dealer at once. Or if that isn’t convenient, 
just mail the coupon below direct to 
Studebaker headquarters and your booklet 


will be sent to you free and postpaid. 
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Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. F-15, South Bend 27 THE 
Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance | LOWEST COST 
| of the Farm Truck in VY, artime.”’ | FARM TRUCK 
| 1S THAT PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
OE | WHICH IS BEST ange : ° : 
MAINTAINED Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress— 
| heavy-duty, multiple-drive Studebaker military trucks— 


the Army’s new M-29 Weasels 








bu cant get ahead 
with @ CUMMED-UP fread! 


Bivies dirt farmer knows that from ex- 


perience. 































If your tractor tire tread has pockets that 
“gum up” with mud and dirt, the tire’s 
bound to slip and spin. And that means less 
pull, wasted fuel and more time spent in 


working every furrow. 


So just get an eyeful of the great Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tire with its time-proved, self- 
cleaning O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread, pic- 
tured here. Note those wide, deep channels, 
open at both ends to let dirt slide out. There 
are no mud traps there — no dead-end pock- 


ets to snag on reets.and stenes. 


Note, too, that those husky lug bars are 
extra wide at the base for strength to stand 
alone. That means deeper bite. And they're 
even spaced for smooth, steady pulling and 


smooth rolling. 


There’s your answer to the “gum-up” prob- 
lem. We know because we’ve tested Sure- 
Grips on our Arizona Farm, proved they 
top other makes in pulling power, in every 


type of soil — on cover crops, too. 


So. remember, for prime working efficiency, 
fuel economy and long life, your best bet is 
Goodyear Sure-Grip — the tire with the self- 
cleaning O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread. 











Suare-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
IN RUBBER 
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Swe-Crye Tractor Tires 
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TS a hard-hitting brute — this 
dual-purpose 5-inch gun. It’s 
the kind of fighting tool needed 
to smother enemy fire power, to 
give our men a life-saving advan- 
tage when the going gets tough. 


We cannot take credit for all of 
it. This big 5-incher was designed 
by the U. S. Navy, and its pro- 
duction is a tribute to the co- 
operation of thousands of workers 
and several companies. 


But as we see it come down the 
Fisher assembly lines, we get a 


Finish Figh 


thrill of pride out of the work we 
have done on it. It’s proof that 
Fisher craftsmanship has once 
more been pointed right, has once 
more registered a hit on the pro- 
duction target. 


Whether it’s bombers, fighting 
planes, anti-aircraft guns, tanks, 
delicate flight instruments or 
other armament to be built — 
Fisher craftsmen are on the job 
till they get it ironed out. That 
goes for some very rugged prob- 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


who do the shooting. And in this 
fight to the finish, we intend to stay 
right in the middle of such things 
until the final bell rings. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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BEFORE THE WAR .c-. 


PHILCO MODERNIZED THE 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH ! 





AFTER VICTORY .cc 








TUNE IN SUNDAYS 


THE RADIO 
HALL OF FAME 


A full hour of hits from 

all fields of entertain- 

ment, 6 to 7 P.M. EWT, 
Blue Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


and Keep the Bonds you Buy 








PHILCO WILL ADD NEW 
JOYS TO RECORDED MUSIC! 


Philco research brought the phonograph of the early “twenties” 
up to date. From its laboratories came basic improvements that 
modernized the Playing and enjoyment of records and brought 
electronic record reproduction within reach of ali. 


The Philco Radio-Phonograph of the future will make new con- 
tributions to the delights of record reproduction... in bonaty 
and fullness of tone, in ease and convenience of operation . . . and 
in charm of cabinet design. 


PHILCO 











The high cost of living 











The low price of electricity 


Look at the cost of living—up 
25.4% since 1939.* Or would 
you rather not? 


Then look at the cost of 
electricity —down 3.2% dur- 
ing the same period!* Feel 
better? 

Of course, the reduction is a 
nation-wide average, and 
partly due to increased usage, 
which earns lower rates. But 


it continues a long-time trend. 


In fact, the average Ameri- 
can family gets about twice as 
much electricity for its money 
today as it did 15 years ago! 

(So why isn’t your bill cut 


in half? Because you have 


more electric servants now. 
Kilowatt-hours are much 
cheaper — but you're using a 
lot more of ‘em! ) 

Will you pardon us a mo- 
ment while we point with 
pride to our wartime record? 
Production up-— price down 


—no rationing—no shortages. 


Thanks to far-sighted busi- 
ness management, every war 
plant making weapons has had 
plenty of electric power. And 
so will every peacetime factory 


making jobs! 





* Hear NELSON EDDY every Wednesday 
evening in the brilliant new musical show, 
“THE ELECTRIC HOUR," with Robert 
Armbruster's Orchestra, 10:30 PM, EWT, CBS. 


*Both figures from U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*® Names on request from this magazine 


DONT WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT’S CHEAP AND ISN'T RATIONED! 
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YQ NyIS FALL’S 
ELECTION will 
decide, probably 

for many years to 

come, whether as in- 
dividual Americans we 
shall manage our own 
affairs, or whether the 
philosophy of govern- 
ment management will 
prevail. The tradition- 
al American princi- 
ples of personal free- 
dom and responsibili- 
ty will survive or fail. 
We have drifted away 
from those principles. Acknowledging the ne- 
cessities of waf time, we have accepted inter- 
ferences. Their further disappearance, if such 
is the future, will likely be gradual; less 
alert persons may be slow to notice that gov- 





Wheeler McMillen 


ernment is managing rather than serving 
them. Be that as it may, I should not like 
in some future year to look back upon No- 
vember 7, 1944, and remember that for any 
reason I had failed to vote. 

x «eee 


AN ALCOHOL MANUFACTURER had 
bought, around the beginning of the war, a 
large supply of corn. The average cost to 
him had been 68c a bushel. By the time he 
used it, and sold the alcohol, corn was above 
90c. Government officials, reviewing his costs, 
decreed that the corn must be counted at 
68c, the price he had paid, not at the market 
value when it was used. Later, when corn 
ceased to be available, he was ordered to 
use rye. He obtained 100,000 bushels at an 
average of around $1.18 a bushel. The price 
fell nearly to 90c by the time he used the 
rye. The same government officials decreed 
that he must take the market value at the 
time of use as his cost basis, not the price 
he had paid. 

* 

That is one of thousands of actual examples 
of “government by men, not by law.” The 
same kind of capricious, contradictory and 
senseless treatment is experienced by every 
business. Few companies today, in 1944, yet 
know definitely what their 1941 profits or 
losses were, because the government can go 
back and reopen their tax returns. Constant 
uncertainties prevent business men from 
making future plans for employing men. 
Why are such administrative methods used? 
Only one explanation seems reasonable—a 
deliberate and systematic plan to wreck and 
control all business, to create confusion, un- 
employment and distress, so that eventually 
the scheming radicals can say liberty has 
failed and government must run everything. 
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FARMERS FACE a “reconversion” prob- 
lem that may be more serious than industry’s 
change-over. Industry has a reservoir of de- 





Published Monthly by Farm Journal, ——_ Wash- 


ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VIII, No. 11. 
Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. S. and pos- 
sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
present be filled. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8. When 
changing address, send us old address as well as = 
send address label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for 
copy to reach new address. 
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Mes a Mesghboe 


E lives in your community. He would be glad 

to help you as he is helping other farmers... 
helping them get more out of their farm machinery, 
avoid breakdowns, save fuel and expense. 

He is your local Texaco Man. He's a neighbor 
worth knowing. For he can save you money, work 
and trouble. In his hands is helpful information on 
machinery care gathered from the nation’s leading 
Agricultural Engineers. 

And he will bring to you dependable Texaco 
Products — the right fuel for your tractor and the . 
highest quality lubricants to protect your invest- 
ment in your machinery. The developments of 
Texaco’s great laboratories, Texaco’s experience in 
serving farmers from coast to coast, are made avail- 
able to you through him. 

Your interests will be well served if you sign 
up with your local Texaco Man for your fuel and 
lubrication needs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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YOUR TEXACO MAN has the right fuel 
for your tractor for maximum draw- 
bar pull: nationally famous Fire- 
Chief Gasoline, special tractor fuels 
or Diesel Chief. 





FOR OPEN GEARS you need a tough 
sion and final drive than Texaco Universal lubricant that will not drip out, 
Gear Lubricant (EP). It cushions the grind- wash out or jar out. Texaco Crater EASY TO APPLY 


ing metal-to-metal shocks with a tough film developed for this purpose gives IT BEATS THE WEATHER 


of wear-resisting oil. 





maximum lubrication protection. 








— a : Texaco Rustproof Compound preserves 
4 ; eh ate the fine land polish of scouring “tools” 
; \ from season to season, even if they are 
stored outdoors. This protection saves 
you time, labor, metal and money. 


Available in 5 and 25 pound cans, and 


oom 


TEXACO 
RUSTPROOF 


Ss a i ed COMPOUND 
INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL WHEN YOU LUBRICATE VITAL BEARINGS wich i) 
keeps your engine cleaner, insuring Marfak, you protect them with a lubricant 


maximum power, fuel economy and __ that sticks to the job. Compare Marfak with 
fewer overhauls. ordinary cup grease — note the difference. 
















TUNE IN: The TEXACO STAR THEATRE Starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


Woe «TORO PROLUCTS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Acilanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 



















CURTISS-WRIGHT PHOTO 


..-but farm production 
IS BIGGER! 


| produced eleven billion dollars worth of 
military airplanes, engines and propellers in 1943! But the total 
of farm production was eight billion dollars more! 





Yes, farming is a huge industry and it needs the best of special- 
ized equipment. So Exide makes batteries that are built to fit 
farm requirements—just as we make special batteries for mines, 
railroads, shipping and other industries. 


There’s a long-lived, dependable Exide built for almost every farm 
need. Heavy-Duty Exides and Extra-Duty Exides do a great job 
in harvesters, tractors, heavy trucks and other rugged equip- 
ment. And for light trucks or farm cars, you'll get real performance 
with a long-lasting Exide. When 
you need a battery, ask for Exide. 
Buy to Last—Save to Win. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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EXIDES ARE USED 
IN MORE THAN 100 
APPLICATIONS BY 
OUR ARMED FORCES 


UE ere ope 
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mand for civilian goods which agriculture 
does not have for food. Millions are waiting 
for automobiles and tires, radios and quick- 
freezers, because for three years such goods 
have not been for sale. Agriculture’s cus- 
iomers have been supplied, day by day. 
There is no backlog of delayed demand for 
food. Industry has contracts with the govern- 
ment in some of which are provisions to ease 
the shock when war manufacture ends. 
Farmers have no such contract provisions, 
and already the “floors” under prices have 
heen seen to sag. 
* 

After the war new machinery and equip- 
ment will again be abundant. Supplies will 
be plentiful. Vigorous young men will re- 
turn to the farms, along with an ample labor 
force from war employments. Unless the 
weather turns disastrous, farmers will have 
shout as much to sell as usual. The food 
demand will decline in certain respects. Not 
al! of those who now are fighting or are in 
war work will eat quite so liberally. The 
| necessary loss and spoilage incident to keep- 
ing the war supply lines full will no longer 
he a factor. Foreign relief feeding appar- 





ently will not create the demand that many 
have anticipated. 
* 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements al- 
| ready adopted, food imports will be greater 
| than during the pre-war depression years, 
| and greater than during the shipping re- 
| strictions of war-time. Their full effect will 
| begin to be felt. The peace discussions in- 
|< lude talk of greater freedom of trade, a fine 

phrase which, so far as American markets 
are concerned, points direct to more imports 
of foodstuffs. Most countries have little else 
to sell to the United States. If a city- 
dominated administration is in power, the 
interests of farmers will not be sympathetic- 


ally considered. 


* 


The whole people of the nation will suffer 
the consequences should there be a prolonged 
post-war farm depression. A serious drop in 
farm prosperity will certainly be followed by 
closing factory doors, and a resumption of 
unemployment for millions. A government 
with an overwhelming debt will hardly be 
prepared to fill the rural mail boxes with 
checks,,nor to embark on a wholesale relief 
program to run up the debt still further. 


* 


Free representative government would then 
be in more serious danger than ever. When 
masses of people are without jobs, compelled 
to sell their products without profit, fearful, 
insecure, uncomfortable and distressed, the 
soil is ripe for the rise of an American 
Hitler. Then is when power-seekers promise 
everybody whatever they want, agree to fix 
everything up, and to do it without much 
work or sacrifice on the part of anyone. 
Recent history in more than one country 
confirms that part of the ‘prospect. And 
dictatorships bear but two kinds of fruit. 
One is war. The other is poverty. 


x kkk 
ON THE. OTHER HAND, the United 


States in many respects has never been bet- 
ter prepared for an advancing prosperity. 
We shall emerge from the war with more 
educated and well-trained men than we ever 
have had. Industry will have the stimulation, 





over a considerable period, of the backlog 
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< | CALL M@EPITreezZe OUR ‘GAS SAVER’’’... 

Ise 

ily- 

the ““We were lucky we bought a Deepfreeze before the war. the Deepfreeze in our home, we don’t have to drive to 

- Think of all the gasoline we’ve saved because of our the locker plant so often to get that food. A single trip, 

Deepfreeze, to mention just one of the savings! instead of four or five, is sufficient to stock up our Deep- 
fer ““Sure—we make good use of the locker plant in town freeze for weeks at a time. We always have plenty of 
cal for freezing and storing larger quantities of food. But with good food instantly within reach. 

7 ““We’re money ahead, too, since we got our Deepfreeze. 
by No food ever goes to waste. And savings in time! I do all 
of my ‘canning’ in my Deepfreeze—freezing all kinds of 

ent fruits and vegetables. They taste just grand, and they 
ms are just chock-full of vitamins.” 

vith 

lief YOUR FARM DESERVES A DEEPFREEZE 

: All foods stay farm-fresh when conserved and preserved 

in a Deepfreeze, because of the exclusive and patented 

hen Deepfreeze freezing principle: 100°, Primary Freezing 
“ Surface. This means that a solid wall of direct-action 
ne freezing surface entirely surrounds the food storage cham- 
shes ber. The maximum temperature differential between re- 
on frigerant and food storage chamber is less than two 
nise degrees. This exclusive Deepfreeze freezing principle 
fix helps prevent food dehydration ...keeps foods fresher, 
uch —- When the time longer . . . keeps operating costs lower. 

ne. PLANT - comes to buy... When the time comes to buy your Deepfreeze, it will 
try LOOK FOR THE NAME pay yu to insist on a genuine Deepfreeze. Be certain that 

29 the home freezer you select bears the name Deepfreeze, 
uit. CED. IVA Pf made only by Motor Products Corporation. 

SEND 10c FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ited Re cage ee simian lete instructions in simple 
giving comp q 

pet ONLY MOTOR PRODUCTS parapets ore sane ent a 

wes CAN MAKE A “DEEPFREEZE” freeze conserves food. Latest informa- 

ver MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 2 tion fem Government. ssurces and 

ion, Deepfreeze Division: 2427 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois g technical bulletins. Learn now how to 

clog Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario live better for less. Edition limited. 

Write today! 
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ENGINES FROM 
A SUPER-FAGTORY ... 


POWER THE SUPERFORTRESS — The mammoth Dodge 
Chicago Plant, largest in the world and staffed from a nu- 
cleus of Dodge-trained personnel, is now in quantity produc- 
tion of 2,200 horsepower Wright Cyclone engines for the 
great new Boeing B-29 Superfortresses. Dodge Chicago rep- 
resents the same high standards of workmanship that are 
being applied to Dodge engineered production of more 
than 300,000 Military Vehicles, thousands of Sperry Gyro- 
Compasses, Tank assemblies and Bofors Anti-Aircraft 
Gun parts — all backed by more than a quarter century 


of production leadership in fine motor cars and trucks. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Remember to dial your CBS station Thursdays, 9 P.M., 
E.W.T. You'll enjoy Major Bowes and his Amateurs 





Artist's sketch of the Dodge Chicago Plant 
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of civilian needs. Quick-freezing, television, 
air-conditioning, nylon, synthetic rubber, and 
doubtless other products newly hatched or 
improved in wartime secrecy, will make jobs 
for workers, and the workers will be good 
customers for food. In the laboratories and 
machine shops much new knowledge, and 
many new techniques, are ready to emerge. 
The prospect is the greatest ever. 
* 


Agriculture may suffer some jolts and 
bumps, but there does not have to be a seri- 
ous depression. New methods and equipment 
should bring lower costs of farm operation. 
More industrial outlets will gradually widen 
the market for farm materials. Not soon 
enough, but eventually new crops will find a 
place. If there does come a sharp slump, its 
duration can be short if people will not get 
panicky, do not allow themselves to be 
stampeded into an excessive degree of gov- 
ernmental interference, and buckle down to 
work their way out. Individual initiative is 
a far better depression cure than federal 
regulation. 

* 

The path of the future can lead either up 
or down. Hard work, straight thinking, and 
better farming are on the road up. Restric- 
tion, regulation and relief are on the road 
down. The thing to make sure about is that 
the forces of regimentation shall not be 
permitted to take over, and blot out the 
fundamental American incentives. 
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THE SWING 1S TO HIGH COMPRESSION (acnatbiien 


Whatever improvements postwar tractors may 
have to offer, high compression is sure to be one 
of their major features. The swing to high com- 
pression engines, engineered to operate on gaso- 
line, has been growing greater year after year as 
the demands for extra power increase. 


High compression tractors do more work in a 
day and do it more easily, with less gear shifting, 
less time out for warm-up and adjustment. They 
are more flexible, idle better, and require fewer 
oil changes. They are economical. 


Nearly all tractor manufacturers now build 
high compression models. Look ahead! Buy a 
tractor that’s built for tomorrow as well as today. 
Buy High Compression! 


“postwar” tractor 


LOOK AHEAD — 
BUY NiGn 
COMPRESSioy © 
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NEXT BEST THING TO A NEW HIGH 
COMPRESSION TRACTOR ...A POWER 
BOOSTER OVERHAUL FOR YOUR OLD ONE 


Before you have your tractor overhauled this year, talk 
to your dealer about a Power Booster Overhaul. If your 
tractor has a low compression engine, you especially need 
to see your dealer early so that he can place his order now 
for the parts that are necessary to give your tractor the 
added power of high compression. Due to the great de- 
mand, there is a shortage of high compression replace- 
ment parts for certain models. See your dealer now. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Agricultural Division 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manutacturer of antiknock fiuids used by oii companies to improve gasoline 








A LIFT TO THE | 
TAXPAYERS, 100 gh 


N THIS WAR the railroads have 
done twice as big a transportation 


job as in the first World War. 


But they are doing another job 
which may not be so well known, 
as is shown by these contrasting 


facts: 


In the last war, the operation of 
the railroads took money out of 
the United States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are put- 


ting money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Govern- 
ment took over the railroads, even 
though freight rates and passenger 
fares were raised, Congress had to ap- 
propriate more than $1,600,000,000 


to meet deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been 
managed by their owners. Rates 


have stayed down. A far bigger trans- 
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portation job has been done. And, 


since Pearl Harbor, the railroads 
have turned into the United States 
Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3.250.000,000 in taxes — and today 
are paving federal taxes at the rate 


of nearly $4,250,000 every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this. the railroads 
in the same months ‘since Pearl 
Harbor have paid for the support of 
state. county and city governments 
another $750,000,000 and are today 
paying state and local taxes at the 


rate of $800,000 per day. 


Five million dollars a day paid in 
taxes is 10 times as much as the 
owners received in dividends—that’s 
the story of the railroads’ financial 
contribution in this war. The con- 
trast with deficit appropriations to 
keep railroads running during the 
first World War makes a lot of dif- 


ference to all other taxpayers. 





RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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WAR ON THE CO-OPS e¢ e e “War on the 
Co-ops” |September, page 20] is tops. But 
along with your excellent article, you carried 
an advertisement by Republic Steel, which is 
trying to destroy government aid to co-opera- 
tive enterprise. They want “free enterprise,” 
which means freedom for big business and 
big “farmers” to exploit the consumer. They 
are all instruments of native fascism. 
Spring Grove, Pa. Ernest Lefever 
Republic Steel can speak for itself, 
but we fear Rev. Mr. Lefever has been 
reading too much propaganda. Free en- 
terprise is the exact antithesis of Com- 
Fascism, and the other malig- 
“Native fascism” 


munism, 
nant forms of Statism. 
is a smear phrase originated by Com- 
munists to injure good Americans.—Ed. 


Aren't we having enough war now, and 
what are we going to get out of it, that we 
did not have before it started? More taxes. 
We are not going to gain anything by shov 
ing the tax burden around. 


Milwaukee, Wis. {lbert J. Hanglin 


.. . Co-ops can hardly be considered finan 
cial babies anv longer. Let them stand on 
their own feet and no fair person can com 
plain. 


Cornland, Il. WV. B. Drake 


HATS FOR A GATE e @ @ The automatic 
vate pictured on page 24 [September]. was 
invented by my father back in 1901 or 1902. 
He sold the production rights to two men for 
a lot of women’s hats and three horses. The 
picture does not show the small gate within 
the large one for driving pigs and sheep 
through. 
Flint. Mich. Doris E, Bowman 
NEW VERSION e e@ @ The request of FDR 
to Hannegan “Clear everything with Sidney” 
September, page 22] suggested this verse: 
Onward now, New Dealers, marching as to 
war, 
With dear Sidney Hillman leading on before. 
He's our Royal Master, Franklin planned it 
sO; 
Forward Hillman soldiers, strike against our 
foe! 
Vorgan Hill, Cal. 
Democratic Chairman Hannegan now 


denies that FDR used that phrase to 


Geo. W. Lane 


him; but no one denies that everything 
at the Chicago convention was actu- 


ally cleared with Sidney.—Ed. 


INSECTS HAND-KILLED e e e Ici like to 
tell Catherine O’Leary about crows [Open 
Meeting, September]. Crows are worse than 
hawks when they start taking chickens. | 
had a crow take a chick from under the hen. 
| saw a grow take small birds from a nest. 
1 hate crows. V’ll kill my own insects. 
Greene, N. Y. Edith Crowell 
PUREBRED PROGRESS e e e [| cannot 
visualize other than purebreeders maintain- 
ing enough interest in hegs through the low 
spots in the pork cycle to attain any gains 
as painted in “The Post-War Pig” [ August, 
page 15]. If we are able to produce animals 
as purebreds with desirable characteristics, 
why sponsor hybrids at high cost? 
Conowingo, Md. T. B. Walter 
12 YEARS OF WAR eee The last copy 
of Farm Journal disgusted me. The truth 1s 
(Continued on page 92) 
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PLOW MORE IN ’44 
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_ no need to resharpen this plowshare! 
When a Raydex share loses its cutting edge, you 
can actually save money by throwing it away—just 
as you would a dull razor blade. A sparkling new, 
factory-machined Raydex share costs no more than 
the average blacksmith charges for sharpening an 
old-fashioned one. 

Here, indeed, is the greatest plow improvement 
in the past 75 years. Think of the time and trouble 
you save in a single year! No more delays when you 
should be in the field . . . no more extra trips to town 
and tedious waiting for a busy blacksmith . . . no 
more difficulty with poorly sharpened shares. 

Think, too, of the convenience. Along with the 
groceries on Saturday night, you can bring home a 
handy carton of six Raydex shares . . . enough to 
last all season long—and longer. Since their intro- 
duction in 1939, farmers everywhere have found 
that Raydex plowshares have better wearing qual- 
ities than conventional shares . do excellent 
all-round work in a wide range of soils. 


A Raydex-equipped Plow Master and a husky 


Oliver 60 or 70 Tractor are a real combination... 
one that will plow your fields quicker and better 
than ever before. 

Next time you drive by your Oliver dealer’s, stop 
in. He’ll be glad to tell you about the sensational 
Raydex base that fits any Oliver flat beam, tractor 
moldboard plow. Or write for the free, beautifully 
illustrated Raydex booklet. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 








ON 
STURDY-—THE OTHER WORD FOR OLIVER 
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: ELECTRICITY MAKES MONEY FOR THE FARMER - 


“My farm workshop pays dividends 
every month in the year’’ 


K. T. Hutchinson, progressive farmer near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, is a firm believer in getting the most out of his 
farm workshop the year ’round. 
























Keeping my farm machinery constantly in good working , 
order,”’ says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘means that the tools are always 
ready whenever there is work to be done in the fields. 
“During the slack season, my son Thomas and I save 
hundreds of dollars a year by reconditioning and rebuilding 
our farm tools and equipment!” 
y. I 
¢ 
€ 
z 
a 
0 
% his \ 4 ae ; j Bie | a 
“ELECTRICITY HELPS a lot in our farm workshop. With this “MY SON, THOMAS, rebuilt this old cotton seed delinter. We’ll | p 
electric are welder we make quick repairs to farm machinery delint 135 tons of cotton seed this winter---pay for the rebuilt 
during the busy season—without dismantling. Right now, we machine out of the first year’s operation—-and still make a cash h: 
are building a farm wagon from scrap steel and second-hand profit of about $900. Delinting will help farmers of 13,500 r 
parts—atl a saving of about $135, compared to the cost of a new one.” acres of cotton, around here, make more money, too!” i 
h: 
St 
EVERY FARMER 
NEEDS A 
cl 
MODERN ! 
FA ' 
RM WORKSHop | - 
i 
in 
er 
is 
cr 
tf \ AY i : SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN— 
“THIS GRINDER is one of the most valuable contains other “Modern Farm Workshop.” lo 
tools in our farm workshop,”’ says Thomas electrically-driven tools such as: circular saw, Describes and illustrates lay- of 
Hutchinson. “‘It has repaid its cost many times joiner, drill press and lathe. It’s well laid out, out for workshop equipment 
over. We couldn't get along without our grinder too—-with, as Mr. Hutchinson says, ‘‘a place for how to build a workbench, mo 
it keeps our /ools of production sharp and true.” everything and everything in its place.” ete. Mail coupon today! to) 
SO! 
EDR PRGA” Ad LO Aaa BAS Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. FJ-114 electric farm motors, farm equipment and household ar 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, appliances, you can always be sure of sturdy construction 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania economical operation—long, trouble-free life. Westing- 
un’ 


house is the name that means everything in electricity. 


3 Please send me free bulletin: ‘* MODERN FARM Cal 
2 WORKSHOP.” ° Se: 
: Westinghouse fa 
4 Name 
4 Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 

Infor 


4 Address - --_._ WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
P ini 4 es Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. be te 
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x LATE AND 
IMPORTANT 


October 17, 1944 











TO FARMERS: 
Your biggest November job—-Vote! 


When you vote, remember that what is best for the 
nation as a whole will be best for you individually; 
voting for your own personal advantage always fails. 


Favorable war news will tend to depress prices of 
farm products. It will soon be harder to make money at 
farming, so: cut costs; improve quality (if you can get 
paid for quality); look for ways to process your own 
products (Vertical Diversification), individually or 
co-operatively. 


Make improvements and particularly repairs now, 
while profits are still high and when income tax deduc-— 


tions do most good. 


Dairying is expected to remain profitable when war 
ends——cheaper labor, only—moderate increase in cows, 
good demand. Present butter shortage largely due to 
above—normal sale of cream, in which there is more 
money. Trend may be toward less butter and more fluid 
and dried milk even after the war. As of now, a more 
profitable dairy feed ratio is ahead. 























Sell hogs promptly on reaching 200 lbs. Sows and 





heavies will take first, and largest, price cuts. Fall 
runs and lower prices are overdue. 
Sell fat cattle, especially better grades. Now is 


highest price period of the year. If buying feeders do 
so within 30 days. Prices normally go up after October. 


Use grain to fatten hogs, not cattle, 
choose. Less risk. 


if you must 





especially for small flocks 


Buy solid-—mouth ewes, 
Have been selling too low. 


where care can be given. 


Sell corn and soybeans as harvested, if near-ceil- 
ing prices can be had. Ceilings probably won't be high- 
er. Warning: if storing beans check moisture—over 14% 
is dangerous. Damage results from contact with con- 
crete. 


Sell cotton and rice at harvest or get government 
loan for hedge. Surplus is increasing. Watch effects 
of mechanical cotton pickers. (Story on page 22.) 


Buy only machinery adapted to your farm—larger, 
more costly machines are sometimes a burden. When cus-— 
tom work returns it may be the most economical way to do 
some jobs on some farms. 


Buy fertilizer for spring. 
are already hard to get. 


Certain lumber can be bought without certification 
until Dec. 31 (if you can find it). 5,000 board feet 
Can be cut from your own logs without certification. 
Sell ripe timber-——-this is a good time to cash in on the 
farm woodlot. 














High nitrogen formulas 
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Information in “Late and Important” gives Farm Journal’s best judgment, based on last-minute 
Freports from all over the country. Of course local conditions often ‘ect markets and must 
be taken into consideration. Written permission is required for quotations from Farm Journal 

















THIS LOCKPORT 
10-"K” INSULATION 
IS CERTAINLY 
EVERYTHING THEY 
CLAIM FOR IT! 






NO WONDER! IT’S 
MADE BY THE SAME 
COMPANY THAT 
MAKES THE COTTON 
BAITS I'VE USED 
FOR YEARS! 









Lo-“K” is the amazingly efficient, fire- 
proofed cotton insulation... suitable 
for homes and buildings of all kinds. 
Made in standard-width rolls, it fits 
snugly between floor joists and stud- 
dings. Safe, lightweight, easy to install, 
Lo-“K” makes complete home insula- 
tion an economical investment. 
Lockport Cotton has been the stand- 
ard of quality for 74 years. Pioneer in 
the manufacture of fire-proofed cotton, 
Lockport was one of the first to adapt 
cotton for structural insulating pur- 
poses. Lockport’s past record of experi- 
ence is your assurance of satisfaction. 


HERE'S YOUR Chechiat 
OF Lo-''K”” EFFICIENCY... 


¥ Flameproof, moisture-resistant 

V Lightweight, won't sag, shift or settle 

v¥ Easy to install, cuts labor costs 

Vv Sanitary, vermin-resistant 

Vv Resists rot and mildew 

¥ Won't scratch or irritate skin 

Vv Government inspected and approved 

Vv Lasts indefinitely, pays for itself in fuel sav- 
ings alone 

Vv Provides more efficiency per inch thickness 
than any other accepted type of insulation 


COTTON INSULATION 


ee a 


A PRODUCT OF 
‘Rela 4 Je) sae aes G0), ey OOS), cme ee) 





Send for full details today! 
Lo-“K” Cotton Insulation Div.—Dept. FJ-11 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please mail complete information 
about Lo-‘‘K” Cotton Insulation to: 








MR. ROOSEVELT, 
MR. DEWEY_ 


HOW DO YOU STAND ON THIS ISSUE? 
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State Barriers Boost the Price of Meat, Vegetables, Milk, Clothes, Razors, 
Baby Buggies, Cigarettes, Face Cream and everything else we buy! 


ERE’S an issue, gentlemen, that 
H affects all of us—every time we 
lay a dollar on the line. Because ... 

Practically everything we buy, eat, 
wear, or use—comes all or part of the 
way by truck. rng ia 











Trucks are doing a magnificent job. 
But they could do it more efficiently—if 


it weren’t for a vast maze of contra- 
dictory state re laws. 


In one state you can operate a 60-foot 
truck-trailer. Across the state line, it’s 
40 feet. 


You can carry a pay load of 30,000 


TRUCKS CREATE NEW 





pounds on one stretch of U. S. highway 
—but a mile down the line your total 
load is limited to 18,000 pounds. Same 
highway. Same roadbed and construc- 
tion. But totally different load limits! 
That means re-loading—or re-routing— 
or not operating at all. 














Hundreds of conflicting regulations 
on insurance, licenses, operating fees, 
mileage fees complete the confusion. 


For the “duration” a lot of these laws 
have been suspended—to save gasoline, 
tires, manpower—and to boost war pro- 
duction ... a frank admission on every- 


body’s part that such laws are seriously 
wasteful. 

But when peace comes, these laws 
automatically go back on the books 
again. The cost comes out of every citi- 
zen’s pocket. 

So, here’s what a good many people 
are asking these days, “Mr. Roosevelt, 
do you favor removal of state trade 
barriers? How about you, Mr. Dewey?” 

An expression of your views will be 
highly appreciated by our state gov- 
ernments. The American Trucking 
Industry. AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSO- 
CIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








INDUSTRIES_NEW JOBS_NEW WEALTH! 
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Landing fields that fly 


-emade of Alcoa Aluminum 


Lightweight airplane landing mats, which could be 
flown, were urgently needed by our Air Forces in 
order to put advance bases into speedy action against 
the enemy. 

\s the principal supplier of aluminum sheet, Alcoa 
was requested by the U. S. Engineers Corps to work 
with the contractors in developing this mat without 
sacrificing any of the strength characteristics of the 
steel mat. 

Sample mats were made of several strong aluminum 
alloys and tested by running heavily loaded trucks over 
them. Then, the best alloy and gauge was given further 
tests through actual landings and take-offs. 

\lats made of Alcoa Aluminum, although 40 percent 


thicker than the steel mats, gave the same stiffness, or 





ALUMINU 


rigidity, at a saving of half the weight. Individual planks 
of aluminum mats weigh approximately 35 pounds 
compared to 70 pounds for steel planks. 

These aluminum mats now are being used where 
transportation is difficult or speed imperative. Their light 
weight makes it possible to fly them to advance bases 
and assemble them quickly to provide landing fields. 

The 45,000,000 pounds of aluminum being used for 
these landing mats is equivalent to one-seventh the 
United States production of aluminum in 1939—a small 
fraction of today’s vast production for war. With 
Alcoa’s expanded facilities this new metal will find 
increasing spheres of civilian usefulness when materials 
and manpower are available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1905 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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AND COMMENT 


supply of lamb, and hog producers cut their 
pig crop to less than the lowered 1944-45 


Stop signs say “STOP” | -—— : 
“* POLAROID: “Arm News 


y Le ® i &! 
DAY ( L A S S E Ss GET-OUT-THE-VOTE DRIVE 
IDNEY HILLMAN sure woke us up,” 
S admits Ed O'Neal, president of the goal. 
4 merical 


Farm Bureau. Something sure did, A high point of the meeting was the sharp 
warning by William Yungclas, president of 
the Iowa Swine Producers’ Association, that 











 - 


Bureau and the Grange are 


before that farm people vote. 


| for both the 


urging =s nevel — * 
| They know that Sidney Hillman’s Political there must be no repetition of last year's 
| eS at wente «4 ’ i 

Action { mittee will get the New Deal hog marketing soars when hog producer: 

blood pressure reached a new high, and their 


labor voters out to a man. While the na- 


organizations take no stand for Pinion of government experts and packers 


sank to a new low.” And he had a simple 
recipe to offer packers on how to get the 
kind of hogs they want: make it worth the 
farmers’ while. 

The menu for the meeting was not entirely 
rade up of meat, however. Delegates heard 
Elmo Roper, one of the national poll-takers, 
predict that “President Roosevelt will be 
re-elected.” Said William Jeffers, former 
rubber czar, who followed Roper on the 
program: “I can say, without clearing it 


tional far 
any candidate, they do want farmers—and 
farm women—to vote They 
int farm opinion swamped by the 


tor s mebody. 
do not w 
cities. 

The Grange has asked every subordinate 
Grange in the country to hold panel discus- 
sions, appoint committees to see voters get 
to the polls. 

The Farm Bureau has been laying down a 
publicity barrage, designed to reach into 


Blinding reflected glare can be 
dangerous, especially when it 
hides details you should see in 
traffic. It’s annoying, too... 
brings on eye fatigue, 





When you wear Polaroid Day 
Glasses, reflected glare is fil- 
tered ... details stand out, haz- 
ards are ended .. . pleasure in- 
creased. 





POLAROID DAY GLASSES 


Polaroid Day Glasses are made on a unique 
principle. Polaroid material laminated in 
the lenses sorts light rays... admits plenty 
of seeing rays... blocks reflected glare and 
ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. 





“as 
Fighting men on many fronts depend on Pola- 
roid Glare Protection. Their needs come first — 
but your dealer may be able to supply you. 


$1.95 up. *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


POLAROW 


DAY GLASSES 





American @& Optical 
COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 














every Farm Bureau county. Magazine articles, 
pamphlets, and a series of talks by O’Neal 
and other Bureau leaders have kept the 
ce 
issue hi 


STAR FARMER 


10-YEAR-OLD war bride, married in 

A July, stepped proudly before the Na- 
tional convention of the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City the other evening 
to accept for her soldier-husband the citation 
as Star Farmer of America. She was Mrs. 
Elton Ellison of Ralls, Texas, a farm girl. 

Young Ellison began his vocational agri- 
culture projects in 1937 with a gilt and an 
8-acre cotton patch. By 1942 he owned a 
tractor, by 1943 some dairy cows and a 
pick-up truck. When his family bought a 
farm Elton advanced $2000 he had saved. 
Before going into the Army he farmed 532 
acres, had terraced the home farm, and was 
contouring some rented land. 

New national F.F.A. president is Oliver 
H. Kinzie of Cushing, Oklahoma. 


SOMETHING TO CHEW ON 


/ OST spe akers at the recent meeting of 
M the American Meat Institute were 
bearish on the outlook fo1 the livestock in- 
dustry. 

Lee Marshall of the War Food Adminis- 
tration warned that “the greatest problem 
will be adjusting production to demand,” 
but pledged that government holdings will 
not be dun ped to break the market. H. E. 
Reed, chairman of the Wai Meat Board, 
“further downward adjustments 
in hogs and cattle.” Karl Brandt of the 
Stanford University Food Research Institute, 


suggested 


warned that after the war our farmers will 
produce 25% to 30% more food than they 
did from 1935 to 1939. He thinks, that we 
must sell our food abroad at low prices 
“while adjusting our production to a more 
normal level.” 

Livestock producers already are trimming 
their sails. Charles A. Burmeister of WFA, 
sending a higher 
calves to 


Cattlemen are 
proporti« n of both cows and 
slaughter and have probably started on a 
six seven-year cycle of reducing cattle 
Sheep men have cut numbers even 
needed to provide a normal 


reported. 


numbers. 
he low those 


with Sidney, that I don’t believe it.” 


LARD SURPLUS VANISHING 


peed 30% of all the lard in storage 
Aa j 


n the U. S. moved into consumption 


in August. 
slaughter, have brought lard holdings 


what government officials consider danger- 
(although they are. still 


ously low levels 


above the five-year average). Adding to the 
over-all fat shortage is the fact that cattle 


are coming to market leaner. (Of the fed 
20% 


steers received at Chicago recently, only 
graded choice and prime, against 40% 
This means less beef tallow. 


year ago.) 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


HERE’S another egg scramble coming 
next year—possibly worse than the one 
this year—and despite the lessons of the past. 
policies seem worse muddled 


government 
than ever. 


To avoid over-production, War Food <Ad- 


ministration has called for a 15% cut 


chicken numbers. If the European war ends 
WFA 
has warned that egg-drying contracts will 
not be renewed when the shooting stops. But 


this year, it will want a 25% cut. 


(Continued on page 83) 


Heavy demand, plus less hog 





RESEARCH PAYS! 


Within five years after the dis- 
covery that phenothiazine was ef- 
fective for worming livestock, this 
synthetic coal-tar chemical became 
more widely used for worming 
than any other drug, the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture estimates. 

Phenothiazine is now worth $10 
million a year to the U.S. live- 
stock industry. Kentucky sheep 
specialists say its value in that 
state alone is $1 million annually. 
Yet the cost of the discovery of 
phenothiazine was only $10,000— 
payment for the part-time work of 
three government scientists over a 
five-year period! 

Research pays! 
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VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 
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<,, IN INDUSTRY AS 
‘<{ ON THE FARM... 




















know-how has accounted for an ; 

/, astounding record of production for IS 
/7 war. The fact is that in output of Sen 
~~ armament, American industry has Sx 
iy WGN produced a volume _ greater than Es AE 
z aN that of all the other United Nations ad 
CH; combined—according to latest - 
SS “Sea figures, about half again as much. Pe My 
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There’s Nothing 
Like “Know-How” 


Milking, plowing, cultivating . .. many a minor 
chore and many an important farming operation 
that is “‘second nature”’ to the farmer . . . baffles 
the city man. You must have the know-how, 


And you need the know-how more than ever 
when it comes to producing food in enormous 
quantities . . . good food from crops and herds 
and flocks . . . food that is doing so much to win 
the war ... food by the train- and shipload .. . 
food to feed our fighters and their allies . . . food 
for the hungry millions our victorious armies are 
liberating. 


That’s why the American farmer has done 
such an outstanding job in producing “‘fighting 
food.’’ He has the know-how, 


In our job of producing arms for war, we manu- 
facturers also have found that know-how is what 
counts. If industry hadn’t learned in times of 
peace how to turn out better and better things in 
greater and greater quantity to help build higher 
and higher standards of living in this America of 
ours ... it never could have done the job it is 
doing in this war. There’s nothing like know-how. 


Farmers and manufacturers know this. From 
their own experience, they realize that it takes a 
farmer to run a farm, a manufacturer to run a 
factory, an artist to paint a picture, a doctor to 
treat sickness, a lawyer to practice law... the 
man with the know-how for each and every job. 


That’s why farmers and manufacturers alike 
stand so strongly for the good old American 
principle of every man his own 
master ... free to do his job his 
own way... free to try his own 
ideas and develop his own skills 
. - . free to stake his chances of 
success on his own individual initi- 


ative, energy and know-how. | ae 














Sunday Afternoon—NBC Network 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 
GMC TRUCK « FRIGIDAIRE - DELCO APPLIANCE 














Firestone FF 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
Give EXTRA TRACTION because & 


LAU 


I — you been hearing or reading | 
] 


claims about tractor tire clean- 
ing lately? As a farmer, you are 
entitled to know the facts. And here 














they are: 

Remember that the Firestone Ground ; 
Grip Tread is patented. Its extra-long, ~ * sent 
triple-braced traction bars do not have , a a crea 
“broken center” traction leaks, no oA : 2. 
trash-catching stubs or buttons. The us ", and 

wide spaces between the bars clean easily, = 
even in soft soil, because there are no cor- the 
ners or pockets for mud to stick or hide. 7. 3 
No wonder Firestone Ground Grips clean farn 
so much better in ALL soil conditions! 5 pres 
And don’t forget that Firestone Ground \ at 
Grip Tires give you up to 215 extra a re 
inches of traction bar length per tractor. \ to sk 
That means extra pulling power — and —ex 
the more pulling power you get, the 
more time and money you save! ~~ 

From these facts, it’s easy to see why be n 

more farm tractors are equipped with Bu 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires than with pe 
any other make. Farmers naturally want j pti 
the tires that pull better longer—the tires ; Deal 
made by Firestone, the pioneer and pace- f | do ne 
maker of the tire industry. ; poser 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone ’ si 
every Monday evening, over N.B.C. f “el 

Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, R Th 

the w 

Tal 

omitt: 

States 

Farm 

Mr. Extra Traction represents the NE 

highh 

Extra Bar Length that gives factor 

Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE Never 

seems 


GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 











. SEEMS likely that the outcome of the 
1944 Presidential election will depend 
upon two things: 

l. The 
nent in the « 
ised since 1940. 
The ability of the Democratic machines 
the CIO-PAC to get out the pro-Roose- 


extent to which anti-New Deal 
untry’s rural areas has in- 


ite in the big cities. 

What this really boils down to is that if 
the New Deal is not defeated on November 
will be because there aren’t enough 
rs in the United States. Farm Journal 

herewith a nation-wide survey of 
iltural opinion from sources as nearly 
tical as can be found at the end of 
seems 


non-po 
a red-hot Presidential campaign. It 
to show that farm opposition to the New Deal 

except of course in the Solid South—has 
substantially increased since 1940. Reports 
that Dewey will carry the rural areas 
The figure may 


indicate 
by a least a 3 to 2 margin. 
be nearer 2 to 1. 
But don’t misunderstand us—there is still 
support for Mr. Roosevelt on the farms. In 
section there are folks who recall with 
gratitude the help given them by the New 
Deal in the dark days of the early 30’s. They 
do not think that agriculture ought to be ex- 
the law of supply and demand, 
as they see it—labor and business are 
organized to protect themselves against this 


every 


posed to 


wher 


law 

There are others, too, who feel that Mr. 
Roosevelt should be left on the job to finish 
the war. 

Line-up By Sections 

Taking the country section by section, 
omitting the Deep South and the mountain 
states, here are the indications revealed by 
Farm Journal’s survey. 

NEW ENGLAND. The farm vote in this 
highly industrialized area is not the decisive 
factor that it is in other parts of the country. 
Nevertheless, it counts. And the consensus 
seems to be that the Republican total will be 


x NOVEMBER 


considerably greater than it was in 1940, with 
estimates running as high as 3 to 1 for Dewey 
in Maine and rural Massachusetts. 

At the same time, Triple-A has its sup- 
porters, and the foreign-born growers, of 
whom there are many, are expected to put 
Roosevelt ballots in the box. Here are sam- 
ple opinions: 

W. Marsden Bacon, president of the Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association: “The 
New Deal will get 10% fewer farm votes in 
Connecticut this year than it did in 1940.” 
Franklin B. Day, of Lisbon Falls, Me.: “Most 
farmers I have contacted support Dewey.” 
George M. Putnam, president of the Merri- 
mack Farmers Exchange, Concord, N. H.: 
“My personal interviews indicate not much 
change from 1940 in this area.” George 
Fuller, Deerfield, Mass.: “I believe the farm 
vote in this section will be more Republican 
than 1940 by 15%.” Charles Wheeler, Brim- 
field, Mass.: “Triple-A farmers will no doubt 
vote this year as in 1940.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


Here, as 





1944 SUMMARIZED 


For a variety of reasons, few of 
them connected with the war, 
there will be less farm support for 
this administration in all parts of 
the country than in 1940. 

In many states this will show up 
as a larger Republican vote in 
rural areas; in others, a falling off 
of Democratic ballots as dissatis- 
fied Democrats decide not to vote 
at all. 

This loss of support will swing 
some states, Democratic in 1940, 
to Governor Dewey. Whether it is 
extensive enough to do so in such 
“pivotal” states as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois, cannot be foreseen from 
the evidence obtainable. 











elsewhere, there are complaints about specific 
bureaucratic errors and dictatorial practices, 
as well as general New Deal opposition. 

New York, for remembers the 
Triple-A county committeemen who were dis- 
placed on orders from Washington, after they 
had told their Congressman his constituents 
didn’t like New Jersey saw its 
cherished co-op auction markets nearly up- 
set by OPA regulations. Pennsylvania has 
fought the milk subsidy. 

Most predictions are for a Republican vote 
increased over 1940. Some quotes: Earl 
Beckwith of Ludlowville, N. Y.: “The gen- 
eral run of farmers are tired of the New 
Deal, and would like to run their own busi- 
Henry Goodrich of Avoca, N. Y.: 
“This administration has done everything it 


instance, 


subsidies. 


ness.” 


can to bring self-supporting potato growers 
down to the level of the unsuccessful grow- 
ers. Dewey has demonstrated his ability as 
governor of New York to clean out many of 
the abuses which existed prior to his elec- 
tion. I think that when Washington sees 
him coming, they will start to clean out the 
bureaus there.” H. W. Voorhees, president 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau: “The Presi- 
dential farm vote will be more Republican 
than in 1940.” Hartwell E. Roper of Kirk- 
wood, Pa.: “There will be more Republican 
farmers registered and eligible to vote than 
in 1940. There has been a distinct change in 
registration in rural districts from Demo- 
crats to Republicans.” W. S. Wise of Mead- 
ville, Pa.: “I would estimate that about 65% 
of Pennsylvania farmers would vote for 
Dewey.” 

CENTRAL STATES. Ohio is a hotbed of 
Anti-administration revolt, which dates back 
to the wheat penalty protest of 1941, and the 
speeches of State Triple-A chairman Elmer 
Kruse, in which he flatly told farmers to in- 
crease production, or the government would 
take over. Then too, there is admiration here 
for Bricker’s record in the State House. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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pg Wie FIGHT FOR COTTON 


OTTON will be grown in the South as 
long as anyone can make a nickel out 
of it. The southern farmer has no 
notion of giving it up. He does not intend 
to surrender to foreign competition nor to 
producers of synthetic fibers in this country. 

That is the fixed impression one gets after 
visiting, as I just have, with dirt farmers, 
county agents, research men, commercial 
concerns, co-op managers, and the rank and 
file of southern farm people from North 
Carolina to west Texas. I was on a South- 
wide tour for Farm Journal. 

Other conclusions are these: 

The cotton farmer believes that he should 
have a government export subsidy to help 
him compete with Brazil and other foreign 
countries for the export market. In justifica- 
tion, he points to the millions of dollars the 
South has invested in farming equipment, 
gins, oil mills and textile mills, and the mil- 
lions of people dependent on cotton for a 
living. 

More difficult to meet, he knows, will be 
competition from synthetic fibers at home. 
He realizes that his chief chance to survive 
is to slash production costs, and that means 
mechanization. This, he appreciates, may 
cause tremendous distress to the South’s 
field laborers, but no more, and perhaps 
less, than they are headed for anyhow. He 
thinks that mechanization is inevitable. Actu- 
ally it is well started. 


3-Part Cotton Empire 


The South’s main cotton empire is divided, 
like Gaul, roughly into three parts: the rela- 
tively small cotton fields of the Southeast, 
the great Delta country of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and the level plains of 
Oklahoma and Texas. Cotton will continue 
to exist as a commercial crop primarily in 
the two latter areas, with the Southeast fit- 
ting in where it can, and continuing to grow 
cotton only because it can hang onto the 
coat-tails of the other two. 

Growers in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama may not relish such a statement, 
pointing to their one-variety community im- 









Mechanical pickers like these on the Hopson plantation, 
Mississippi, may save the cotton business in the Delta 
and western belt, but hasten its decline in the South- 
east. What will they do to field hands and croppers? * 


ESF TATE i SIL TB: 


Here's a situation that deeply 
affects the South, and farmers 
in the North only a little less 


By Frank H. Jeter 


provement plans, to the length and fineness 
of the staple, and to the high yields per 
icre. Yet the southeastern cotton farmer 
still depends mainly upon the man and the 
mule, upon toilsome hoe work, laborous pick- 
ing, and the heavy use of fertilizers. 

The people in the Delta have already 
learned the economies of mechanization, and 
the time-honored, commercial horse-and-mule 
stables are becoming fewer in the county 
seat towns. They are being replaced by smart- 
looking farm machinery sales rooms and re- 
pair departments. 

Farm machinery companies are looking for 
locations in the South. Floyd Sherrod, man- 
ager in the mid-south for International Har- 
vester, told me that his concern had pur- 
chased a 260-acre plot near Memphis to 
begin work on cotton pickers and other 
machinery as soon as the war situation allows. 

“Our engineers have been studying the 
mechanization of cotton for 20 years,” Sher- 






















rod said. “Like other concerns, we have had 
from one to three models of pickers from 
the Rio Grande to the Mississippi each 
cotton season, but we never sold a_ picker 
until 1940. The harvesting of cotton has been 
conducted much as in the time of Pharaoh. 
Meanwhile other less important crops have 
been mechanized long ago.” 

W. M. Garrard, aggressive general man- 
ager of the Staple Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation, Greenwood, Mississippi, is sure 
that cotton production must be mechanized 
if the crop is to compete. “Our Negroes 
have moved away,” he said, “and I don’t 
think they will come back unless forced to 
by economic necessity. Our young Negro men 
have been drafted into the Army, and their 
families are not interested in raising cotton 
as long as they get those Government checks.” 


Delta Turning to Machines 


Mr. Garrard is enthusiastic about the new 
cotton picking machines appearing in the 
Delta, and said that all new gins are being 
adapted to the handling of machine-picked 
cotton. Flame cultivators, or “sizz-weeders,” 
as they are called, are being developed for 
the control of weeds, while many growers 
are check-planting and dropping the seed 
to eliminate hoe work in thinning. 

“The old plantation system is what we 
prefer,” Mr. Garrard said, “but we are being 
forced out of it. It has become hopelessly 
uneconomic.” He has about 400 families on 
his place now, with fewer each year. 

Delta farmers are growing more oats each 
season, because that crop lends itself to 
mechanization, and because labor is scarce. 


There are combines enough to harvest the 


small grain, and good yields are being made. 
Alfalfa also is becoming common. Mr. Gar- 


rard believes that there will be some increase 


in livestock, largely beef cattle, to graze the 
levees and seep-water areas outside them, 


but that this will be incidental. 


Oscar Johnson, manager of the Delta and 
Pine Land Plantation, said to be the largest 


cotton farmer in the world, has reduced his 


(Continued on page 48) 
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I's A GOOD TRICK IF HE CAN DO IT 





Review of 12 Years 


tee years ago, in 1932, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was for the 
first time a candidate for President, 
Farm Journal took no position in the 
campaign. We were not then, we are 
not now interested in politics as such. 
When the policies of the New Deal 
became apparent, we felt that for the 
most part they were dangerous and in- 


jurious to farmers and to America. Therefore in 1936 we 


opposed the New Deal. 

For the same reasons, by then still more evident, and be- 
cause we believed that the two-term tradition was a sound 
one, we opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election in 1940. We 
think our judgment was sound. 

Now it is 1944. All the reasons which impelled us to oppo- 
sition in 1936 and in 1940, still prevail. Many of them are 
more cogent than ever. We oppose the Fourth Term as we 
opposed the Third. 

We have undertaken, in recent issues, to make our reasons 
clear, and there is no occasion to repeat them here. They 
have been offered with all respect to those who honestly dis- 
agree, but they are based on honest conviction, and we stand 
by them. 


We Plead Guilty 


IGHLY complimentary are the attacks being made by 
Earl Browder and Sidney Hillman and their Political 
Action Committee. 

Americans are accused of being anti-Communist. Com- 
munism is a historic device used by enemies of liberty to 
create confusion, chaos, bloodshed, revolution and dictator- 
ship. Yes, we are against it. 

We are accused of being nationalist. A nationalist, we take 
it, is one who loves his country and its free institutions, and 
we plead guilty. Never before has there been anything in 
this world like the American Republic, where people could 
live so free and be so happy. Let others keep their way of life 
within their borders. 

We are nationalists, if that is the word, because we believe 
that “this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by the people and 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” That is our 
objective—‘‘a new birth of freedom.”’ 

Then, maintaining our own freedom first, we are willing 
to go the limit with any and all free peoples to work and 
fight as a united people to secure and protect world peace. 


What You Can Do 


ARMERS! Farmers of Vermont and 

Oklahoma! Farmers of Missouri and 
New York, of Ohio and Minnesota, of 
Illinois and California, and of all the 
other states! 

November 7 is D-Day for Americans 
at home—Decision Day. The people will 
decide what becomes of America in the 
next few years. 

The vote of farmers will likely be the deciding vote. 

The last election was turned by a few corrupt wards in 
nine great cities. This election can be turned by a nation- 
wide outpouring of farmers voting their honest, indepen- 
dent sentiments. 

May we suggest a few definite things you can do to help 
between now and the hours when the votes are counted? 

Make plans that neither work nor anything else will pre- 
vent you and voters in your household from going to the 
polls. Be sure the car is working and that the gas is on hand 
in advance. (In 17 eastern seaboard states gas coupons ex- 
pire the day after election.) 

Find out whether any of your neighbors and friends will 
need transportation, and be prepared to help them get to 
the polls. 

Write to your relatives and friends in the city and urge 
them, too, to take part in this history-making test of free 
government. 

Contribute a dollar or so, more if you can, to your polit- 
ical committee and invest in your convictions. 

Think over your friends and acquaintances. Very likely 
you can find one doubtful person whom you can influence to 
your way of thinking. Every vote is going to be needed. 

Vote early, and do all you can to help! 


After 1944? 


AKING the long view, and regardless of the result of this 
election, are there better times ahead for America and 
the world? It seems so. 

With all the difficulties we face after the war, it seems 
that some better organization of the world for peace and 
prosperity can be worked out. 

In our domestic affairs, it seems certain that we are 
approaching the end of the New Deal. As Mr. Hutton sug- 
gests in his cartoon at the top of the page, the New Deal 
may be safe for a time, but beyond 1944 the tight-rope con- 
tinues into the clouds. The burden is heavy and growing 
heavier; it will not be any lighter after November 7. 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


ARMERS’ almanacs used to have on 

the November page a picture of a man 

with a bow and arrow. His name is 
Sagittarius. That picture may have suited 
November in the early days of the calendar. 
but it would be more fitting today to show a 
man with a few extra legs and arms, so lhe 
could get around and do a lot of things. 

That’s what November expects of farmers. 
There are so many things that need to be 
done then, because they can't be done after 
winter sets in. Roofs need fixing, chimneys 
need rebuilding, barnyard drains need clean 
ing out, cracks need battens, windows need 
new lights, poultry equipment must _ be 
brought in from the range, strawberries need 
mulching, orchard trees need rabbit guards, 
motors need anti- 
freeze, machinery has 
to be put in the shed, 
the water tank needs 
a windbreak, and 
other things “too nu- 
merous to mention,” 
as sales bills say. 

In a few words, 
November is __ get- 
ready - for - winter 
month. 


For a nickel 
The kilowatt 
Does a family wash. 
That helps a lot. 


@ Farm boys who 
don’t have enough 
chores to keep them 
busy could do worse 
than put out some 
traps for — skunks, 
minks, muskrats and 
other  fur-bearers. 
Pelts properly han- 
dled bring good 
prices. 

@ The _ three-minute 
method of washing 
a separator, described 
in Farm Journal a 
year or more ago, 
caught on quickly. 
Now a quick and easy 
method of cleaning the milking machine has 
been worked out by one of the dairy special- 
ists at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. It’s all in a bulletin that Michigan 
folks can get free from that address. 

@ A cricket on the hearth may make a 
cheerful note about this time of year. An- 
other less cheerful thing it may do is invite 
its friends in, and suggest that they all get 
into a closet and chew holes in linen or 
clothing. Household fly spray puts cricks in 
crickets. 


original plans on 


Never a better time than now 
To rid your herd of the boarder cow. 


@ Most any time is a good time to get rid 
of cows that don’t pay for their bed and 
board. The best time for a lot of farmers is 
when feed is a good price, labor is hard to 
get, and milk prices are good. Things are 
that way right now. 


on Penn’s second visit 


@. Farm land prices are not so high as they 
were in 1919-20, but they have been climb- 
ing for five years at about the same rate as 
during the World War I period. Land values 
in Mississippi Valley states are a_ third 
higher than in 1939. Some folks say a land 
hoom is coming, others say it is already 
here. Farmers who went through the land 
boom period 25 years ago know better than 
to gamble in land, and others ought to. 

@ Insurance protects farmers considerably 
vainst the conse quences of accidents. W. M. 


Curtiss points out that a farmer may get 
back the cost of doctor’s fees and hospital 


mself or members of his family, 
ind the expense of hiring someone to do the 


irk while he is laid up. 








Because William Penn was born 300 years ago this October, and because he founded the city 
where this magazine is published, and because he carried on farming operations at his Manor of 
Pennsbury, we have had artist Calvert draw this month the scene above. 
by water from Philadelphia (about 25 miles by the Delaware River) and disembarking at the 
landing at the foot of “Pennsbury” gardens. He greatly enjoyed this trip by barge with the 
tide, the roads from Philadelphia being difficult when not impassable. 
to Pennsylvania. The manor house, outbuildings 
disappeared a hundred years later, have now been splendidly rebuilt and restored from the 
the original foundations at a cost of more than a quarteremillion dollars. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Vote. 

Be thankful. 

Stop that gully. 

Read Psalm 121. 

Rid hogs of lice. 

Put up a bird feeder. 

Keep calf pens clean. 

Change to winter oil. 

Plant hardy lily bulbs. 

We say it again—vote! 

Keep your credit good. 

Tuck bees in for winter. 
Provide shelter for sheep. 

Get butchering tools ready. 
Overhaul the pancake griddle. 
Dig rhubarb roots for forcing. 
Hang storm sash,:storm doors. 
Give your wife a box of candy. 
Clean leaves out of rainspouts. 
Clean the fertilizer distributor. 
Discard that cracked neck-yoke. 
Dub cockerels’ combs. Know how? 
Put flue lining in the old chimney. 


Here Penn is arriving 


The date is about 1699, 
and gardens had all 


Or, suppose a hired helper is injured— 
say he falls from a ladder while picking 
apples. Compensation insurance or farmers’ 
liability insurance would be nice then. 

Besides, there is the possibility of an acci- 
dent to somebody not connected with the 
farm—say a seed-corn salesman who trips 
over an old cultivator back of the corncrib. 
Public liability insurance would come. in 
handy if there should be a lawsuit. 

While winter weather stands aloof, 
Grab the chance to mend your roof. 


@ Keep sheep away from hay stacks unless 
you want trash in their fleeces. And another 
thing—don’t let them run among burs. 

@ Good place to 
-pread lime in fall is 
on land to be seeded 
to alfalfa next year; 
also en corn, soybean 
or sorghum stubble 
that is to be followed 
by small grain. When 
possible, work the 
lime into the surface 
soil, to get quicker 
returns and to keep it 
from washing away. 
q@ The motor on your 
water system may be 
injured, or may burn 
out,unless you change 
to a lighter grade of 
oil for winter. 


Rolls to clean? 
Stop the machine. 


¢ Those six words 
above apply to the 
corn-picker. For any 
other farm imple- 
ment, it is equally 
good advice to stop it 
for adjusting or fix- 
ing. Another precau- 
tion —don’t remove 
shields from power 
take-offs and neglect 
to put them back. 

q To protect tender 
bush roses during the winter, draw dry soil 
up around the bushes before the ground 
freezes. After the ground freezes, mulch with 
straw. Don’t use manure; you'll burn them. 
@ Look-for-Trouble Department: If you 
want your spray rig to wear out in a hurry, 
put it away without cleaning it. If you want 
to crack the cylinder of the sprayer engine, 
just leave water in the engine when you 
store it for winter. 

@ If people milked hogs as well as cows, 
you'd hear a lot more about hogs getting 
water with the chill removed, in winter. 
Although they are not milk animals, hogs 
can show you a profit on automatic watering, 
the same as dairy cows. In winter they should 
have drinking water near feed and shelter. 
@ House plants don’t get as much sunshine 
as the days grow shorter. Helps some to 
turn the plants frequently. 

@ Polish the rusty saw with emery cloth, 
or fine sandpaper moistened with kerosene. 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 
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Washington, Tuesday, October 17 


ITH precisely three weeks to go, 

the political campaign absorbs all 

the attention of the capital that can 
be spared from the war. 

Congress is out of town, the legislators 
it home toiling over their own campaigns— 
except of course for the sixty-odd care-free 
Senators who do not come up for re-election 
this year. 

The vast, sprawling bureaucracy—which 
neidentally has now gone over 3,000,000, 
otal in the nation, from 572,000 in_ the 
summer of 1933—is having its quadrennial 
case of jitters. Few here doubt that Gover- 
nor Dewey meant what he said when he 
promised to “clean house” if elected. 


THERE SEEMS no good reason to modify 
the estimate in this column last month—the 
campaign is nip-and-tuck, its upshot depend- 
ing on factors which not even the politicians 
can be sure of. 

Sidney Hillman’s PAC has done a very 
thorough job to get out the New Deal labor 
vote, the cost and volume of publicity far 

rpassing anything the regular parties have 
one. On the other hand, the war, shifts in 
esidence, and perhaps other factors raise 

bts as to the gross number of votes that 
vill be cast for the New Deal ticket. 

The Gallup prediction that the total vote 
will be several million less than the 49,000,- 
000 of 1940 made a deep impression here, 
ind is considered to be a factor favoring 
the Republicans. 

Governor Dewey’s slashing attack on New 
Deal quarreling and confusion, at St. Louis 
last night, with its direct slaps at untruthful 
White House statements, hurt this New Deal 


city’s feelings. 


WASHINGTON sees a number of other 
handicaps on the Hillman campaign, such 
as the refusal to let the facts about Pearl 
Harbor get out. Army and Navy board find- 
ings are under padlock, and all efforts to 
blast them out have failed. 

Acain, Mr. Roosevelt’s tender handling of 
labor boss Petrillo, like the similar case of 
Mr. Lewis last year, is compared unfavor- 
ably with his harshness toward Montgomery 
Ward and many other employers, 

The President’s speech repudiating Com- 
munist and other un-American support was 
necessary for the record, of course, but no 
one in Washington expects that it will drive 
away a single Browder or left-wing Ameri- 
can Labor Party vote. 


WHAT WILL now come out of the “Little 
Steel” wage advance case is a mystery. 
Washington expected a wage advance to be 


_ 


granted before November 7, as reported here 
last month. 

Apparently, this was a little too raw 
politically. The capital is now divided, some 
thinking that the advance will be granted 
after the election, others that it may be 
delayed until Germany folds up. 

In any case, few doubt that labor leaders 
have received private assurances that they 
will get the money eventually. It may even 
have been promised retroactively, the in- 
creases to date from some time last Spring. 

Farm spokesmen were annoyed at being 
denied a chance to be heard on the steel 
wage case. The harassed War Labor Board 
ruled that agriculture is not “an interested 
party” in CIO’s demand that the Little Steel 
Formula’ be scrapped and wages increased. 

Thereupon President O’Neal of the Farm 
Bureau and National Master Goss of the 
Grange joined in a public statement against 
breaking the formula, warning it would mean 
a general upping of wages, and opening the 
inflation flood gates. Agriculture, they em- 
phasized, wants both the wage afid price 
lines held. 


& 
WHAT TIME the capital can take off from 


the election and the war, or a little of it, is 
devoted to post-war world organization as 
proposed in the Dumbarton-Oaks blue-print. 

The general reaction here is that the lay- 
out is about as expected—a new League of 
Nations, with. more teeth and concentrated 
power at the points where force might have 
to be used. The unfinished section is the 
most touchy—principally the problem of 
what would happen if one of the Big Three 
itself did something regarded as aggression 
by the other two. 

However, observers here think that this 
problem will be solved somehow. They are 
more concerned lest a monkey-wrench be 
thrown into the gears by Congressional 
jealousy. If the new League cannot employ 





Photo International 
Communist Earl Browder shuns _ the 
spotlight while Sidney Hillman’s CIO- 
PAC conducts the campaign. But all 
Communists and fellow-travelers will 
vote solidly for the New Deal ticket. 





‘ Comes-on oy VAsemeron 


any American military force, no matter how 
trifling, without a prior declaration of war 
by Congress, the whole scheme would be 
unworkable. 

But all these problems can and will wait 
until the election is out of the way. 

& 

GOVERNMENT food stockpiles will be 
held at about present levels until VE-Day— 
“Victory in Europe”—buying meantime be- 
ing mostly limited to current needs. Once 
Germany falls, War Food is prepared to 
start quick liquidation of its huge supplies 
stored in this country. Sales will be through 
normal trade channels “at the market,” and 
are supposed to be managed so as to protect 
farm prices. A trickle of sales, $22 million 
since May, have been made. 

War Food Administrator Jones, who also 
sets crop goals, will have full responsibility. 
Actual operations, along with future buying, 
will be handled by Lee Marshall, director of 
the Office of Distribution, and Lt. Col. Ralph 
M. Olmstead, deputy director in charge of 
supplies. 

Except for WFA’s two million tons stored 
at home, it is not known how much stuff is 
on hand. The Army is supposed to have one 
year’s reserves. It is buying now at the rate 
of eight million tons a year, but will cut this 
50% on VE-Day, according to War Mobilizer 
Byrnes. 

A large part of Britain’s 5% million ton 
food stockpile is Lend-Lease from U.S.A. 


& 
THE RECORD food production shown in the 


October 1 crop report brought this significant 
comment from Judge Jones: “We are safely 
through that critical period of expanding 
needs, both for immediate use and reserves.” 

In English that means that 1945 crop goals, 
closely guarded to date, will probably be 
below last year; that stockpiling is ended. 


WHILE THE administration has not much 
hope for the farm vote on November 7, 
nothing that might influence it is being 
neglected. 

Timing of WFA’s announcement of gov- 
ernment buying of cotton and wheat at parity 
is one move. Another is extension of drought 
dairy payments to all counties in twelve 
states north and east from Virginia. Farmers 
there are to get 10 cents a hundred pounds 
for milk and one cent a pound for butter fat, 
in addition to the average of 70 cents for 
milk and 10 cents for butter fat in subsidy 
feed payments going to all dairymen. 

Making all farm machinery (except corn 
pickers) ration free wasn’t intended to drive 
away farm votes. The catch in this, however, 
is that it doesn’t help farmers get more 
machinery. Look for rationing again next 
spring unless production is stepped up 
sharply. 


STILL ANOTHER campaign gesture is the 
President’s recent letter to Secretary Wickard 
and Veterans’ Administrator Hines, directing 











NEED ADDITIONAL 
FARM BUILDINGS? 


FREE PLANS TELL HOW TO-BUILD| 


WITH LOW-COST GYPSUM BOARDS 


ELOW are just a few of the duration 

farm buildings youcan build with low- 
cost fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Boards. 
Handle and saw like lumber. Cover big 
areas fast. For roof decks and exterior 
walls. Write today for free plans! 


HOG FARROWING PEN 


GRAIN STORAGE BIN 


SAVE UP TO '/; FUEL! 
insulate With Fireproof Gold Bond Rock Wool! 


Attics insulated with Fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool cut heating costs and provide 
greater year ’round home comfort. Insu- 
lated farm buildings keep stock healthier 
and reduce mortality. Write for free book on 
helpful hints for low-cost building and 











modernizing on the farm. 
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HEAT ESCAPES— HEAT STAYS IN 
NO INSULATION WITH INSULATION 

All these products are immediately | 

available at your Gold Bond Dealer’s! | 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo 2,N.Y. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
& . 
° National Gypsum Company, . 
. Dept. FJ-11 Buffalo 2, N. Y. . 
s 
5 Please send me free plans checked below: : 
. Hog Farrowing Pen Brooder . 
« () Hog House (1) Range House ’ 
. { Poultry House [) Grain Storage Bin s 
- 0) Garage or Utility Building . 
* [Book of Helpful Hints for low-cost build- ; 
. ing and modernizing on the farm. 9 
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that a survey be made looking to “back-to- 
the-farm” movement of a million or more 
veterans 

That is something USDA has been doing 
for a year. Under leadership of the Exten- 
sion Ser various USDA agencies, along 
with local draft boards, farm leaders, bank- 
ers and real estate men, are at work on this 
problem, and are actually now helping dis- 


charged veterans. USDA’s booklet, “Shall I 
Be a Farmer?” paints anything but a rosy 
. suggests that inexperienced 
veterans might better work as farm hands at 


FARM CREDIT estimates that only about 


250.000 farms will be available for purchase 


in the next three years. It sees large-scale 
farming further reducing the number of 
farms, now believed to be down to 5.6 million. 

Then there is Wickard’s prediction before 
1 Congressional post-war committee that a 
smaller rather than a larger force will be 
needed to turn out full production. To which 
he added: “We cannot afford again to think 


of agriculture as a refuge or national poor- 
nes of economic difficulty.” 


2 
MAXIMUM post-war use of grain in making 


synthetic rubber is strongly recommended by 
the Gillette committee in a Senate report 
filed a few days ago. (Alcohol plants are 
currently producing nearly three-quarters of 
the synthetic rubber.) 

Keeping them in operation, the report says, 
an outlet for surplus grain to 


would affor 
be bought by the government until at least 
two years after the war. Production of rub- 
ber from grain is urged as better than plow- 
ing under crops, paying farmers not to plant, 
or buying crops and letting them rot. 

A little less enthusiastically, the committee 
favors using surplus grain for motor fuel, but 
isn’t sure this can be done economically. (It 
probably can’t.) 

Needing help, the committee invites’ the 
President to appoint a small special group 
f “outstanding persons to make an impar- 
tial study” of what can and should be done 
ibout grain surpluses for the long pull. 


* 
FARM OPPOSITION appears to have 


headed off the attempt to concentrate post- 
war highway spending in city areas. The 
Senate bill, passed just before the recess, 
authorizes $450 million Federal funds an- 
nually for three years, to be matched 50-50 
by the states, with $200 million for regular 
Federal-aid highways, and $125 million each 
for farm-to-market roads and urban _high- 


ways. 

Allocations of funds for Federal-aid and 
farm-to-market roads is put back to the old 
formula, one-third each for area, post-roads 
and population. Eliminated is the provision, 
also in the House bill, permitting administra- 


tive juggling of funds. 

Leaders promise quick House action when 
Congress gets back November 14, so that 
state legislatures meeting next winter may 


consider necessary legislation. 

= 
ADMIRAL MclIntyre’s categorical statement 
last week that the President has “nothing 


organically wrong with him at all” is ac- 
cepted here as medically correct. But the 
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Photo Acme 


A tired Commander-in-Chief at Quebec 
last month. “No organic trouble what- 
soever’’—Vice Admiral Ross McIntyre. 


White House newspaper correspondents, and 
others who see Mr. Roosevelt frequently, 
agree that the last eight months have taken 
their toll. 

Canadian newspaper men at Quebec were 
“shocked” at the change since they last saw 
the President. and the Pacific Coast and 
Quebec photographs confirm this. 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt is still 
capable of rising to the occasion. At the 
speech to Dan Tobin’s Teamsters which 
opened his campaign he appeared fit (al- 
though he spoke sitting down), and was his 
old alert, smiling, confident self. 

For the present at least, the President 
must be considered a good risk. The un- 
expected death of Wendell Willkie, a 
younger, stronger man, was something of a 
jolt to the high New Deal command, how- 
ever, and Senator Truman is being appraised 
with new interest by Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. 


& 
RUMORS PERSIST that Secretary Wickard 


is trying to “kiss and make up” with REA 
Administrator Harry Slattery. The two have 
been feuding since REA was transferred to 
USDA in 1939, but the fight didn’t become 
public until eighteen months ago. That was 
when the New Deal quietly tried to ease 
Slattery out, and William J. Neal of New 
Hampshire was brought in as deputy gover- 
nor and virtually placed in charge of the 
agency. 

Friends of, Slattery say Wickard phoned 
him to “come up and see me some time.” 
An aide of the Secretary pooh-poohs this. 
He explains that it was the President who 
turned thumbs down on the Smith bill re- 
storing REA to independent status, and ap- 
proved Wickard’s proposed REA loan budget 
of $585 million for next year. 

Although largely shorn of his authority, 
Slattery is still on the job at headquarters 
in St. Louis. His charge before the Senate 
committee that Wickard is “strangling” REA 
stands. He is demanding in speeches that 
REA be freed from USDA, so that it can 
do its task without political interference. 
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Building the [_—_—— 
of Passsvinn 


The most productive seedbed you 
will ever prepare is the foundation 
of your boy’s future. . . his out- 
look on life. From it will grow the 
future of agriculture. . . the future 
of America. 

The hours you spend with your 
boy are precious hours, indeed. 
And it may very well be timely to 
ask yourself whether or not you 
are using enough of these hours 
and using them in the right way. 

Unfortunately, the answer to 
this question today is, too often, 
no. The excuse most commonly 
given is, ‘“‘too busy’’. 

America became great through 
the combined efforts of people 
that weren’t ‘“‘too busy’’—men 
who found time to relax in that 
bulwark of democracy, the old 
rocking chair. 

They helped their sons develop 
a straight-thinking viewpoint, free 


from the confusion now so com- 
mon. It was the products of this 
early rocking who gave to Amer- 
ica its strength among nations. 

If being ‘‘too busy”’ is robbing 
you and your son of this oppor- 
tunity, he may get the impression 
that farming is not the kind of a 
life he wants to lead. 

On the other hand, if you are 
using modern equipment—the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem and Ferguson Implements— 
you will get your work done faster 
and easier. You can show your 
boy that the farm of tomorrow 
holds forth opportunities for 
profit and a pleasing way of life 
that a job in a city can never 
give him. 

You will have the time and be 
in the frame of mind to raise the 
most valuable crop a good farm 
can grow—a good American. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. * Dearborn, Mich. 























MODERN MECHANIZATION IS 
REVOLUTIONIZING AGRICULTURE 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System and Ferguson Implements are 
bringing modern industrial efficiency 
to agriculture . . . making farming 
more profitable, faster and easier. 

Powerful, light and compact, this 
modern tractor actually changes its 
weight, automatically, as traction 
requirements change. 

Changing implements is as quick 
and easy as putting new sockets on a 
wrench. 

Finger tip control of implements 
makes a full-fledged operator out of a 
child or a very old person—no physical 
strength is necessary. 

Ask your Ferguson Dealer about 
all the other exclusive features of this 
revolutionary farming machine. 











The only Tractor 
that Automatically 
Changes its ‘Weight’ 

to Suit the Job. 
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Better dealers from 
coast to coast 
display this sign 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK 
—DON’T WASTE A DROP! 
PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
' Pennzoil Motor Oil « B.T.&T. Oil « Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


“Registered Teode- Mork Member Penn Grode Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 





PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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HOS/TUM 
Dil Jada / 


OR a man who had spent some time in a 
hospital recently, E. E. Edwards of 
Nobles county, Minnesota, was mighty 
happy. “Yes ma’am,” he was saying, “I 
stepped on a nail, and first thing I knew I 
was in the hospital with an infected foot.” 
Here he even smiled a little. “My hospital 
bill was $52.75, but all I paid was $11.50.” 

E. E. Edwards is just one of a quarter of 
a million farmers who have, by now, bought 
hospital insurance through the national Blue 
Cross plan. It took root in cities much earlier, 
because it could be sold more easily and 
cheaply there to groups in factories and 
offices. Premiums could be collected more 
easily, too, by payroll deductions. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of paying for hospital care in 
advance, through regular payments, is now 
catching on fast in rural America. 

Hospital insurance came first. But soon 
the plan will include some kind of medical 
care—general medical care in some instances, 
and just surgical care and obstetrics in 
others. That appears certain. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
long had an extensive medical and hospital 
plan for its clients. In more than a thousand 
counties, 500,000 farmers are paying their 
health bills in advance, on an insurance 
basis. (This is in addition to the quarter- 
million Blue Cross subscribers.) 

FSA has made some mistakes, but by and 
large its medical plans have been successful. 
They have been a mass demonstration that 
farmers can find easier ways to pay health 
bills than to wait until unexpected, and 
sometimes costly, sickness strikes. 





Shift Toward Individual Basis 

In most health insurance plans, enroll- 
ment has been based on membership in an 
organization. This permitted easy collection 
of the money, and also averaged down the 
poor health risks. The subscribers to Blue 
Cross, for example, have come in chiefly 
through Farm Bureaus (more than 20 state 
Farm Bureaus promote Blue Cross plans), 
but also through Farmers Union, Grange, 
creameries, banks. But some states have now 
begun to permit individuals to enroll. Though 
the cost is slightly higher, individual sub- 
scription will increase mem- 
bership. 

Co-operative health insurance for farmers 
has made a big start, is going strong. The 
chief unanswered question is whether farmers 
will be allowed to handle the matter through 
their own voluntary groups, as they have 
up to now, or whether New Deal legislators 
in Washington will be able to horn in with 
some sort of master plan that will insure 
everybody at once, whether he wants in- 
surance or not. Taxes would pay the bill. 

According to surveys made by Farm Jour- 
nal, most farmers favor the voluntary plan, 
with government aid paying for care of folks 
too poor to settle their own bills. The issue 
was raised in Congress by the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. That bill appears dead, 
but the issue will pop up again. 

—Beth E. Cummings 
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10 DIVISIONS OF FIGHTING ENGINES 


ONTHS ago the Detroit Diesel 
M Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine No. 100,000 
off the production line to its war 
job. Many more have followed 
since. Measured as men, more than 
ten divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 
They’re in landing craft helping 
to crack Fortress Europe and to 
cut the Nips’ string of islands. 
They’rein tanks, trucks, bulldozers 
and all kinds of other equipment. 
The reasons are, these Diesels are 


tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 
the applications where America 
will need reliable, low-cost power. 





DIESEL | 
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ENGINES 15 10 250 H.?... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Deiroi 23, Mich. 
ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, le Grange, ii. 

















HERE’S no substitute for the 
Morton Way of Curing Meat... 
for the wonderful flavor and for the safe, 
uniform cure it gives from rind to bone. 


Try it yourself this year. Join the mil- 
lion and more farm families who use 
this method, thus preventing bone-taint, 
off-flavor, wasted meat. 


Simply pump your meat with Morton’s 
Tender-Quick dissolved in water. This 
fast-acting curing pickle starts the cure 
at the bone, where bone-taint is most 
likely to develop first. Then rub with 
Morton’s Sugar-Cure which strikes in, 
curing toward the center, and gives a 
sweet-as-a-nut smoke flavor. 


Several months from now, when you 
take down the first ham or bacon of 
the season’s cure, you'll agree it’s the 
best-tasting meat you ever had. Months 
later, when you take down the last one, 
you'll say it’s also been the best-keeping. 


Cure Meat the Safe, Sure MORTON WAY 


FIRST -— Dissolve Morton's 
Tender-Quick in water and 
; pump along bones. This rich, 
N fast-acting curing-pickle starts 
Ww curing INSIDE . . . prevents 
bone-taint, under-cured spots. 


THEN — Rub with Morton's 
Sugar-Cure which strikes in 
from the OUTSIDE, curing , 
toward the center... gives 
the thorough cure and rich, 
wood-smoke flavor you want. 


Finest Home-Curing Book ever pub- 
lished, over 100 pages, 10c Postpaid 
More than 200 pictures, charts, 
diagrams — complete directions 
on how to butcher and cure. 
No other book like it! Write to- 
day — send 10¢ in coin. 
ye FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGE 
Morton’s Sausage Seasoning contains salt, 
eppers, sage, and other spices—perfectly 
lended and ready to use. Just mix with 
the meat and grind. Your sausage always 
perfectly flavored. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FARM VOTE 


(Continued from page 21) 


Wisconsin and Michigan dairymen still 


resent the subsidy. In Minnesota, however, 
M. W. Thatcher and his Farmers Union folks 
ire putting in all the licks they can for 
Roosevelt. The fight in this state has been 


affected and somewhat embittered since dis- 
closure by Farm Journal of Communist in- 
filtration into the Farmers Union. 

H. L. Mantle, Painesville, O.: “The ma- 
jority of Ohio farmers will vote for Dewey, 
with a stronger Republican vote than in 
1940.” Vernon Dickie, St. Marys, O.: “The 
Ohio farm vote will be more Republican than 
in 1940. Farmers feel they have been let 
down in the last four years.” Bert Favorite, 
Troy, O.: “The farm vote will be more Re- 
publican than in 1940.” Robert K. Kyle of 
Indianapolis: “The Michigan farm vote is 
definitely Republican.” 

THE CORN BELT. There is some resent- 
ment here against the speech made by Gov- 
ernor Dewey at the Governors’ Convention a 
year ago, when he urged Corn Belt farmers 
to ship corn to the feed-pinched East, rather 
than feeding it to the huge hog population 
of the Middle West. And there are others, 


too, who believe that Governor Bricker goes 
too far in his criticism of the Triple-A. 
Nevertheless. there is the same discontent 


here, as elsewhere, over what farmers regard 
as New Deal bungling of machinery, labor 
and other problems. Also, nearly everyone 
remembers the desperate pleas from Wash- 
ington last spring for feeders to sacrifice 
part of their corn to war industries, when 
the industry that needed it most turned out 
to be whisky-making. 

Ray Anderson: “The bulk of the Corn Belt 
is definitely more anti-administration than 
four years ago, possibly by as much as 50%. 
Livestock men everywhere are griped by in- 
ept handling of proteins and other feeds, as 
well as ceilings on hogs, butterfat, beef, to- 
gether with subsidies to packers, not pro- 
ducers, of meat animals, plus misleading of 
consume! Figs 

1. L. Shultz, Farm Journal correspondent 
at Topeka: “Dewey seems likely to go be- 
yond the Willkie majority of 1940 in Kan- 
sas.” Richard Robbins, Greensburg, Kan.: 
“The farmers and stockmen have lost faith 
in the New Deal.” Robert K. Kyle: “The 
farm vote will be 75% G.O.P. in Indiana.” 
Dick Newman of Culver, Ind., nationally fa- 
mous Holstein breeder and Democratic pre- 
cinct worker: “It looks as though the farm 
vote is Republican.” 

GREAT PLAINS. All up and down this 
section can be heard the protests of cattle- 
men and feeders, over the two-year-old meat 
muddle. From the Dakotas there is the re- 
port that three years of wartime prosperity 
have made many farmers more conservative 
than they used to be, which means less New 
Deal minded. 

Ray Anderson: “The Great Plains area is 
also definitely more anti-administration than 
it was in 1940. The Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nebraska, will go Republi- 
can. The crop producer has done pretty well 
this year, but like the bulk of his brothers in 
the Corn Belt, he has vivid memories of 
drought and depression in the early 30’s, and 
knows full well that Triple-A, crop loans and 
other government activities saved his hide.” 

Sid Hooper, Farm Journal correspondent: 
“Various polls indicate that Roosevelt will 
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receive between 38 and 45% of the North 
Dakota vote.” Homer Buell, Bassett, Neb.: 
“T have been guilty of voting for this Admin- 
istration three times, but I won’t again.” 

WEST COAST. Machinery and _ labor 
shortages are resented in this area, where so 
many farmhands have hightailed it to the 
new aircraft plants, shipyards, ete., that 
sprang up everywhere. At the same time, 
there are those who say that they have not 
vet forgotten the low prices of the Hoover 
administration, so they think they'll stick to 
Roosevelt. 

Others inquire: “If the Republicans ap- 
prove so many New Deal farm policies, why 
didn’t they think of them first?” Hal Higgins, 
Farm Journal correspondent: “West Coast 
farmers will vote 20% to 30% heavier against 
the New Deal than they did in 1940. The 
Washington and Oregon farm vote will be the 
biggest in history, with both the Grange and 
Farm Bureau aiming to get out 100% of 
their members. The shift is not yet strong 
enough, however, to swing more than Ore- 
gon.” Fred Clemens, editor of the Washing- 
ton Farmer: “The power issue now before 
Washington farmers will save many farm 
voters from shifting against the Administra- 
tion.” 

On the West Coast as a whole, “not 
enough shift of farm votes so far to swing 
these states, except possibly Oregon.” 

Farmers on the Fence 

BORDER STATES. Along the rim of the 
Solid South are the poultrymen of Maryland, 
who had a long struggle with the OPA; the 
Kentucky tobacco growers, who think they’ve 
had a smaller cut of the wartime pie than 
others; and the cattlemen of Oklahoma, who 
feel as cattlemen do everywhere about the 
meat muddle. 

Maryland nearly elected a Republican 
governor in 1942. Kentucky actually did 
elect one. And Oklahoma sent Republican 
“Ed” Moore to the United States Senate. 

In North Carolina some farmers “consider 
Bricker the strongest man in the race.” 
“Many will stay away from the polls because 
they cannot endure a Fourth Term.” “The 
dairy people and truck growers are dis- 
gruntled, but cotton and tobacco growers are 
in the majority, and the majority will vote 
for the present administration.” The same 
situation applies to Tennessee, and much the 
same to Virginia. 

Edgar Markham, Farm Journal Washing- 
ton editor: “There is a substantial switch 
from Democratic to Republican votes in the 
rural areas of Maryland. A sampling poll in 
Frederick county shows 28% of those who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1940 now intend- 
ing to vote for Dewey, with only a little over 
2% of those voting for Willkie now for 
FDR.” Henry W. Miller, Paw Paw, W. Va.: 
“Many farmers who voted for the Adminis- 
tration in 1940 will vote against it in 1944.” 
J. Gilbert Hill, of the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City: “Thousands of Southwest- 
ern farmers who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1940 will vote against him in 1944, and 
thousands more who, by tradition, can’t vote 
for a Republican, simply won’t vote. Okla- 
homa is typical. Here, farmers always keep 
their mouths shut, and when they’re getting 
ready to slap someone down, they just get 
quieter and quieter. It’s very quiet in Okla- 
homa these days.” 

But as for the Solid South, it’s still solid, 
agriculturally and otherwise. 
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The shark swerved and started sea- 
ward, but Pop put every ounce of 
drag he dared on the line and held 
the monster. Then he began to haul in. 








MEMO TO A SHARK 


OP SHANNON stood atop the Ocean- 

arium tank and leaned against the 

railing as he peered seaward. The 
Oceanarium was three stories high and gave 
him a fine vantage point. He looked across 
the sands of the peninsula which was the 
township of Barracuda Bay, Florida, and h: 
watched the sea. It was a hot and windless 
day. The green Atlantic lapped the beach 
listlessly, no sign of white surf. 

I suppose, Pop thought, that a man should 
be sensible. You can't scuttle like a sand 
crab when you've turned into a snail. 

“Pop!” 

Pop Shannon turned from the sea. Jud 
Peaseley, his assistant, had come from the 
maintenance shack. 

Pop said, “What’s the matter?” 

Jud said, “Think you'd better take a peek 
at the white shark, Pop. He don’t look 
good.” 

“T'll be right down,” Pop said. “Like as 
not he’s finished. That porpoise has finished 


every blowhard shark that ever made a pass 


at her kids.” 

The day before, the Oceanarium’s white 
shark had tried to devour one of the baby 
porpoises, and the mother had intercepted. 
Which did not do the shark any good, since 
she hit him broadside with her snout at an 
underwater speed of some sixty miles an 
hour. 

Pop left the promenade and went in and 
peered into the shark’s tank. 


“He's about dead and gone,” Pop grunted, 
disgusted. “Godfrey, Jud, can't you even tell 
a dead fish when you see one?” 

Jud came over and peered into the tank. 
Jud said, “But that leaves the tank without 
a single specimen of shark.” 

Pop smiled at him. “I declare,” he mur- 
mured, “Where'd a wayward Conch like you 
learn such a word as ‘specimen’? You've 
been hanging around Doc Quayle’s too much; 
it don’t sound natural. Never mind, Jud. 
Feeding the—ahum—specimens, is your job. 
Getting them is my worry.” 

“Then you'd better Start worrying,” Jud 
said. “There’s a war on, and white sharks 
ain't to be hooked with a surf-casting rod 
off the beach like up in the Carolinas.” 

“Never you mind,” Pop said. “I’m worry- 
ing about it and I’ve been worrying about it.” 


He WENT upstairs to Dr. 
Clark Quayle’s office, where his daughter, 
Ellen Shannon, functioned as Dr. Quayle’s 
secretary, besides being chief cook and bottle- 
washer in the Shannon bungalow on Coral 
Drive. 

“Doc in, Ellie?” Pop Shannon asked. 

“Yes,” Ellen said. “There’s a gleam in 
your eye.” 

Pop smiled. She knew him too well. “I 
reckon there is, Ellie. I stopped off at Wil- 
son’s this morning for some tobacco, on the 
way over to the Oceanarium. A couple o’ 
Coast Guard boys from the Barracuda Bay 
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station was in for cigarettes or something or 
other. We got to talking.” 

“And,” she said drily, 
going to join the Coast Guard.” 

“Not exactly,” Pop said. “I’m a little over- 
age. We got talking about fishing, and it 
came out that Old Baldy was back.” 

Ellen stopped_smiling instantly. 

“Yes, sir,” Pop said evenly, “Old Baldy. 
They hove tip on him yesterday west of 
Spectre Reef in his old hunting ground, lay- 
ing there sunning, with his blasted black fin 
sticking out of the water like a jibsail. The 
lookout on the boat thought he’d seen a peri- 
scope, and they even sounded general quar- 
ters. Then they saw it was Baldy. ‘Course 
they didn’t know it was Baldy by name, they 
just seen for themselves the biggest shark 
they'd ever seen in their lives.” 

“IT hope they killed him,” Ellen said fer- 
yently. 

Pop shook his head. “They didn’t. They 
turned a machine gun on him for the pure 
ornery fun of it, and they said he broached and 
then porpoised. They didn’t even hit him. They 
said when he skittered on that tail, he stood as 
high outa the water as the ship’s mast. They 
said he went a thousand pounds if he went an 
ounce, and he had a hunk o’ rusty chain: hang- 
ing from his jaw. It was Old Baldy all right.” 

Ellen rose and went to Pop and kissed him. 
“Promise me, dad.” 

“I can’t,” he said. “That’s one promise 
against another. You know yourself I prom- 


“IT suppose you're 
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ANY MAN WHO BUYS A TRACTOR buys it 
for one big reason: the work the tractor 
will do. The quality of work, the volume, 
and the variety are the real measures of 
tractor value. Couple these factors with 
original cost, plus upkeep and operation, 
and you have the whole story. 

That’s the way most farmers figure it 
out when they make this important in- 
vestment. The answer has turned out to be 
@ Farmall tractor more times than all other 
makes combined, 

That doesn’t happen by chance. It hap- 
pens because these famous red trac- 
tors are designed and built to do more 


FARMALLS ARE FIRST 


variety of work per dollar of cost than 
anything else on wheels. 

At the right are a few basic reasons be- 
hind Farmall tractor performance. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate how Farmalls, with their 
complete line of related tools and ma- 
chines, make up the most efficient sys- 
tem of power farming in existence. ... 
Those are the big things to remember 
when you plan the purchase of farm 
power equipment. 

With all possible manufacturing speed, 

THE FARMALLS ARE COMING! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


work, better work, and a bigger HARVESTER 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE TOP TRACTORS FOR ALL FARMS 


WITHOUT THESE BASIC FEATURES 
NO MACHINE QUALIFIES AS 
AN ALL-PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 


A SHORT TURNING RADIUS is 
vital for row-crop farming. 


Farmalls A and B turn in 10° 


feet. Tricycle design, and indi- 
vidual wheel brakes that en- 
able operator to pivot on either 
rear wheel, are indispensable 
features. 


AMPLE CROP CLEARANCE is 
required for cultivating. Farm- 
alls have up to 30 inches verti- 
cally and a wide range of reat 
wheel spacings horizontally. 
Low pressure tires increase 
traction and decrease soil pack- 
ing. On every job the operator 
has a clear view of the work 
he is doing. 





THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE for 
the Farmall’s versatility. It is 
built to operate with the great- 
est variety of quick-attachable 
tools ever Known. The hydrau- 
lic “Lift-All” provides easy im- 
plement control. 
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POWER MUST BE PROPERLY 
APPLIED for efficient tractor 
operation. Farmall’s correct 
gear ratios mean low fuel con- 
sumption. A governor controls 
operating speeds, Oil and air 
cleaners and dirt seals insure 
long wear. The power take-off 
and belt pulley complete the 
Farmall’s unbeatable utility as 
an all-purpose farm power unit. 
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ised that damn shark he’d see me again. 
And he’s going to see me again.” 

He was smiling, but she saw his jaw was 
set hard. She knew there wasn’t any use, but 
being womanly she could not repress what 
was on her mind. “He’d kill you,” she said 
breathlessly. “Don’t be foolish, dad. He 
nearly killed you last time. He’s a man- 
eater. And he’s too big. A man can’t catch 
a fish as big as that, not alive. And for 
what? What difference does it make?” 

“It makes a difference,” Pop Shannon 
said. “Kind of hard to explain, but it does. 
Anyway, we got to have a new white shark. 
That’s enough reason, I guess. . . . Got to 
see Doc Quayle, baby. Don’t you worry about 
it.” But he knew she would. 


I SUPPOSE,” Dr. Quayle 
remarked, tapping the desk with a pencil, 
“that it could be arranged all right. I un- 
derstand they are relaxing the restrictions 
somewhat, with things improving off-shore. 
When would you want clearance from the 
Coast Guard?” 

“For tomorrow,” Pop said. 

“Tomorrow!” Dr. Quayle’s thin face looked 
heavy with frown. “What’s the rush, Pop?” 

“I'd kind of like to see a great white shark 
in the tank, Doc,” Pop said: 

“There’s no such rush,” Dr. Quayle said. 
He smiled. “You make it sound as if the 
visitors to the Oceanarium will sue you for 
a shortage of shark in the exhibit. Anyway, 
what is a white shark?” 

“We always called him a white shark. 
He’s got a dorsal fin that’s a real triangle. 
Exactly even on each side, not sharp and 
high like a Dusky.” 

Dr. Quayle looked interested. “Sounds like 
Carcharodon caracharias,’ he said. “The 
Man-Eater.” 

“Old Baldy,” said Pop, “is a man-eater all 
right. He blame near et me the last time. I 
know I’ve told you about him, Doc. For seven 
years running, that shark roams off the 
Spectre Reef just this time of year. Where he 
You have enjoyed such good goes the rest of the time, north or south, I 
don’t know, but he always shows up here at 
this time. I’ve kept track of him. Even with 
the war, I kept after the Coast Guard kids 
AC Fuel Pump because of the to watch for him on a flat day. Yesterday 

they saw him. He’s back. 








service and long life from your 


quality that is built in, from OX Witenes nh 
Dr. Quayle reached for it. 
design to finished pump. “That’s Ellen,* Pop said. “Pay no mind to 


what she says.” 

Dr. Quayle listened and spoke briefly and 
You will continue that perform=| then hung up. “I’m afraid I’ve got to pay a 
mind to what she says,” he replied. “So this 
ance and quality if you insist on) shark once broke your back, eh?” 

“Just a sprain—she says I cracked a verte- 
bra, but I know better. Old Baldy slacked, 
then porpoised, and my drag was too tight. 
He lifted me outa the chair, the line busted, 
@ rebuilt, fuel pump. and he dropped me. I fell against the chair 
arm from the transom and sprained my back. 
It could happen to anybody.” 

f Pop sighed. “Year in the hospital. Had to 
Sages sell my boat, sell all my gear. If I hadn’t 
BRING YOUR SOLDIER ’ve been a saving man and had funds, it 


: would have been bad. When I was well, the 
? HOME SOONER doctor said I’d never do any of that kind of 
fishing again. So I came here with you, at 


BUY ANOTHER the Oceanarium.” 


“Of course, Pop. I couldn’t have managed 


WAR BOND without you.” 


“Lying in that hospital,” Pop Shannon 
said quietly, “I made that damn shark one 


an AC when you need a new, or 











FARMER CAN 
ENJOY MODERN 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL! 


Convenient, modern sewage 
disposal is within the reach of every 
farmer, right now! No waiting for 
cooperative movements to install a 
sewage system for you. No waiting 
for, materials ... they’re available 
right now. 

You can have your own modern 
sewage disposal system — imme- 
diately — with Clay septic tanks 
and disposal fields. 

Clay Pipe is the only sewage 
carrier ever marketed combining 
low cost, easy installation, long life 
and top satisfaction. It resists acids, 
alkalies, wastes, gases without de- 
composing, crumbling, corroding 
or rusting away ... and eliminates 
the need for frequent service or 
premature replacement. 

Use Clay Tanks and Clay Pipe 
for your modern farm sewage 
system! 

National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc, 
Ill W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


kk x 
GUARANTEED FOR 50 YEARS! 


National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc. 
members back their clay pipe with a 
50-year guarantee. No other pipe matches 
this guarantee of service! 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Listed in the Telephone Directory Yellow 
Pages, under ‘Pipe’ and this trademark: 





C-1144-1 
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prumise. I wrote him out a memorandum. I 
told him that if he was still around come the 
day when I was a whole man, I’d see him 
again, and this time, I’d bust his back. That’s 
all.” 

“Of course you mean sprain his back,” Dr. 
Quayle said, smiling. “But don’t you realize 


‘that the strain—any sudden shock—” 


“Save your breath, Doc,” Pop said firmly. 
‘IT need that shark in the Oceanarium, and 
[ sent him a memo. I’ve been very patient 
for an old man.” 

Dr. Quayle tapped the desk nervously with 
his pencil. “All right,” he said. “I'll get 
clearance. You rig the boat for action. When 
io we sail?” 

“Tomorrow dawn,” Pop said. “The weath- 
er’s clear, hot and flat, and couldn’t be finer 
for sharking. Did you say we, doc?” 

“Dawn it is,” Dr.. Quayle replied. “You 
don’t think you’re going without me!” 


- 

it HE DAWN was coppery 
in the east, and it swept across a sea as 
placid and as green as a quiet pasture. The 
helmsman of the Witchwater was Captain 
Halley. He stood on the flying bridge, from 
which vantage point he could see any move- 
ment of the sea, a whirl, a sporl, a fleck, 
inything which indicated fish. For the pres- 
ent there was nothing. 

Doc Quayle was back in the cockpit in 
one of the big leatherbound fishing chairs, 
and Ellen, looking chic and feminine despite 
her blue dungarees and rope-soled sneakers, 
sat in the other. Pop Shannon climbed up to 
the bridge with Cap Halley. 

“How do you figger?” Cap asked. 

“Well,” said Pop, “I’ve got to get some 
live tuna first. I’ve got salt water in the 
fish box, we can dump them in there till we 
need ’em. They’ve got to be fresh so’s I can 
gut em and blood up the sea. You know there 
ain’t a shark that swims who can keep away 
from a bloody sea.” 

“IT know,” Cap said briefly. “How you 
fae] 9 

“Damp,” Pop said. “All damp inside. Like 
the day I was married. And like the day 
Ellie came.” 

“Try not to think about it,” 
“How’s your back?” 

“What back?” Pop demanded fiercely. ge 


(Continued on page 93) 


Cap said. 














“I think Pll send a tube to my nephew 
in the Navy; it might come in handy if 
his ship should start leaking.” 











“7 VHESE muddy ‘freeze and thaw’ 
days of late Fall don’t keep 

us out of corn or soybean fields,” 
report William Zak and Son, 


Lowell, Indiana. 


‘Our ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel D2 
Tractor has the traction to pull the 
2-row power take-off corn picker 
or the soybean combine on many 
a muddy day when other types of 


power are helpless. 


“This kind of traction assures us 
extra drawbar power on all of our 
heavy jobs; greatly extends our 
range of jobs as well as our work- 
ing season. 

“Knowing what we know about 
‘Caterpillar,’ we expect the Diesel 
D2 to be working dependably years 


—William Zak and Son, 
Lowell, Indiana 





after it has bought itself with fuel 
dollars saved. It’s saving a good 
$300.00 a year on fuel expense 
alone compared to the power it 
replaces.” 

The Zaks’ opinion is typical of 
what “Caterpillar’’ Diesel owners 
think and say . . . Reasons like 
theirs are behind the military de- 
mand for so near to 100% of *‘Cat- 
erpillar’s” entire output ... When 
your “Caterpillar” dealer can again 
offer and sell tractors freely, he 
will welcome your request for a 
demonstration! Meanwhile his 
standout parts and mechanical 
service are available to help keep 
your present equipment fit for the 
duration. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


\"G wg TRACTORS « ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS « EARTHMOVING. MACHINERY 
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WO EQUIPMENT CASUALTIES! 
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OF BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
TELLS HOW FARM LUBRICATION TIPS 
FROM HIS “MOBILGAS-MOBILOIL MAN” 
SAVE HIM MANHOURS AND MONEY 


“My form outputs jumped 25% since Pearl Harbor,” 
says Mr King,"but even so-thanks to George 
Wrights steer on Mobiloil-lve lowered upkeep costs— 
not a breakdown in 5 years! Besides, my tractor has 
more pulling power. Im using less fuel and oil—saving 
manhours! Experience has taught me —Mobiloil pays 
of F big!” 


The above statements are a direct quotation of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 
Gepending upon oil previously used... the condition and state of maintenance of your equipment, 





GET THESE SAVIN 
ON YOUR FARM 


Clean, tough Mobiloil resists 
wear, fights wasteful “oil 
drag,”’ costly “‘blow-by”’ be- 
tween pistons and cylinders 
— helps lower farm fuel and 
oil costs. 


Talk with your “Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man” Today! 


~~ He’s backed by Socony- 
a Vacuum’s 78 years of lu- 
brication experience — 
receives the latest main- 
tenance information.Try 
him on your toughest 
maintenance problem. 
Put his quality farm 
products to work for you! 


Save time and money. Fig- 
ure ahead on lubrication 
requirements — then order 
in bulk. Ask your Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil Man about his 
spring dating plan. 

























_ Mobiloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 76 B’way, New York 4; N.Y. and Affiliates: 
‘Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, Los Angeles a 
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DOCTORING Working on the idea 
PLANT ILLS | that the best way to dis- 

cover the cause of “hun- 
gry” plants is to ask the plant itself, rather 
than the soil in which it. grows, Indiana 
researchers have devised a new kind of test. 
They chop parts of the green plant, put them 
in a test tube, then add a chemical. In a few 
minutes they can tell whether the plant 
needed nitrogen, phosphorus or potash in 
the soil. Other tests can be made to show 
whether the soil is alkaline or acid, or low 
in manganese or boron. 

Purdue workers believe this method is, 
in many respects, better than standard soil 
tests. Michigan soils specialists tried it out 
in Bay county, where there had been repeated 
failures with sugar beets. Using the plant- 
tissue test, they found the soil, naturally 
alkaline, was too “sweet”, due to overliming. 

In another section the yellowing and mot- 
tling of bean plantings were traced to lack 
of manganese. The addition of 100 pounds 
of manganese per acre cured the trouble, and 
resulted in an average increase of 4.6 bush- 





els of beans per acre. 

The same test applied to sick potato plants 
in Tuscola county likewise showed a man- 
ganese deficiency, which was corrected by 
adding a little of this element. 

Minnesota soil scientists also have given 
the plant-tissue test a good workout. Prob- 
ably the chief drawback, according to Paul 
Burson, extension soils specialist, is that the 
test must be made at exactly the right stage 
of growth, in order to get the-most accurate 
results. With corn, for example, the test 
works best just when the plant is ready ‘to 
pollinate. Thus it is not easy for the farmer 
to send a sample of a plant picked at exactly 
the right time. 

Although the new method has some advan- 
tages, soil tests are still valuable, too. Right 
now a combination of the two looks like the 
best bet. 


SELF-INSPIRED A self-inspired soil 
SOIL PROGRAM conserving prograni 

he started 17 years 
ago has paid dividends for A. N. Jacobs. His 
experience on a 40-acre farm in Wagner 
county, Oklahoma, shows that cash-cropping 
can be carried on profitably without mining 
the soil, even om land that erodes easily. 

In the middle 20’s Jacobs noticed that an 
alarming amount of his deep sandy loam top- 
soil was being washed away, so in 1927 he 
began to build terraces, getting the county 
agent to survey the first two lines. However, 
Jacobs personally built every terrace on his 
farm, and they are in as good condition 
today as ever. 

One of his pet farming practices is plant- 
ing alternate rows of corn and cowpeas. 
Jacobs says he gets as much yield from:25 
acres of corn planted this way as he would if 
he planted the corn solid. He harvests the 
seed of the cowpeas, and uses the vines for 
pasture. “The peas would pay for them- 
selves easily, even if I used them only for 2 
soil-builder,” he says. 

Jacobs, uses a three-year rotation, raising 
two crops of cotton in succession, followed 
by the corn and cowpeas. His cotton yields 
better than a bale an acre, and his corn more 
than 45 bushels to the acre. Both yields are 
considered tops for this upland country. 
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Jacobs paid $50 an acre for his farm in 
1918. During the last few months, some 
nearby farms of, the same type, but badly 
eroded, have sold for $12.50 an acre. Bob 
Jeffrey, Wagner County Agent, says that if 
the Jacobs farm was worth $50 an acre in 
1918, it’s worth $100 now. 


FERTILIZER IN There is more 
IRRIGATION WATER than one way 

to skin a cat, 
or to apply plant food. Fred Martinez, a 
Platte county, Wyoming, beet grower, found 
in the latter part of July that his beets were 
n need of phosphorus. None of the custom- 
ary “side-dressing” tools were available, so 
he decided to try his irrigation water as a 
distributor. 

Martinez placed the phosphate in a porous 
bag at the head ditch, where the irrigation 
water dissolved it and carried it to about 
half his field. Result: 10.77 tons of beets 
per acre from the fertilized part, 8.96 tons 
from the unfertilized. His phosphate cost 
$2.60 an acre, while the market value of the 
idditional beets was $21.72—$19.12 per acre 


ore income. 


FARM BUYERS’ 
PARADISE 


Without even going 
out to look at the 
land, the prospective 
buyer in La Crosse county, Wisconsin, 
n get a good idea of what the land is 
rt! (Of course he’d better take a look 
himself, too.) By going to the soil con- 
tion district office in La Crosse he can 

2 map of each farm in the county. 
[he farm area is plotted on the map, and 
ts labeled according to soil types, amount 
ope and erosion. The best land is col- 
ed green on the map. It has good quality 
less than 2% slope and less than 25% 
on. Other lands, with poorer soil and 


re slope and erosion, are colored in yel- 


vy, red and blue. Land considered fit only 
for woodland is left uncolored. Code num- 
s on the map tell the exact percentage of 
ion and slope, as well as the soil type. 
[he survey to obtain this detailed informa- 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 

















Peter Tumbledown has never bothered 
much about manure, because his fences 
are so bad that his horses, cows and hogs 
seldom stay in one spot long enough. 
Even the barnyard is not occupied much, 
and what manure accumulates there is 
out in the rain. But what a fine crop of 
weeds he has along the ditch into which 
the barnyard drains! ° 











SPARK PLUG OF THE ARMED FORCES 


You know him all 
: right... but not well 
enough. At least he 
deserves more recognition than he 
usually gets, more credit and more 
appreciation that he is usually 
shown. 
He it is who is represented by that 
thin black line on the war maps in 
newspapers, magazines and on the 
screen. As one general has put it, 
“He és that line.” 


The ebb and flow of his blood de- 
termines the ebb and flow of the 
tide of battle. 


Despite all the tremendous tech- 
nological developments in modern 
warfare—it’s still the Infantry that 
takes and holds the positions that 


determine the progress of the war. 


The Infantry—“G. I. Joe, footsoldier, 
doughboy.” Most of us think of him 
as a guy with a rifle and a bayonet. 
He’s the world’s best with both of 
them, too. But the infantryman has 
seventeen different weapons at his 
command. He it is who comes 
storming in from landing boats, 
wields flame-throwers, shoots ba- 
zookas, comes in behind the lines in 
glider planes, masters half a dozen 
knives and an equal number of 
shooting implements. 


Yes—it’s the U. S. Infantryman, the 
G. I. Joe of this war, who carries the 
ball. He’s the lad who gets in there 
and fights it out. He’s the “spark 
plug” of the Armed Forces. 








(Actual Size) 


Among the infantryman’s many weapons is the flame-thrower 
which is fired by the tiny Champion Spark Plug shown here, 
actual size. Like its larger counterparts for jeeps, trucks, half-tracks, tanks, 
and all the other vebicles on which our armed forces depend for mobility, 
it is a symbol of dependable ignition. Champions are on active duty on 
every front on land, water and in the air. 














CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
DEPENDABLE SPARK PLUGS FOR EVERY ENGINE 


BUY MORE AND MORE BONDS UNTIL THE DAY OF VICTORY 
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THE NAME “WS 


OHN DEERE 


ob me 0 0 « & Symbol of 
Dependable 


Pei formance 
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JOMP DLIRE 


QUALITY FARM 
EQUIPMENT 






Sf bee name John Deere on farm equipment is an identifying mark that has 
been a symbol of dependability to American farmers for more than a 
century. 

Twenty years ago the John Deere two-cylinder tractor was introduced. 
Readily accepted by farmers, it gave them the things they wanted in a tractor 
—economical operation . . . simplicity of design . . . strong, rugged construc- 
tion to give long life and dependability . . . easy and convenient operation. . . 
the ability to burn low-cost fuels successfully. These essential fundamentals 
depended upon in tractors of twenty years ago haven’t changed—they are 
found today in all John Deere two-cylinder tractors. 

Many improvements and refinements have been made since 1924. Advances 
have been made in economy and ease of operation. Better materials and im- 
proved manufacturing methods have been adopted. New models of various 
types and sizes have been added to the line so that today there is a John Deere 
tractor to fit most every farming need. Modern in every respect .. . stream- 
lined . . . starter and lights . . . hydraulic power lift . . . multiple-speed trans- 


mission. . . yet the basic fundamental principle—two-cylinder engine design— 
remains unchanged. Unchanged because this engine design will give the farmer 
all the features he wants, and has a right to get in a modern, up-to-date tractor. 
See your John Deere dealer—now. 
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tion was started four years ago, shortly after 
the county was made a soil conservation 
district, and the maps weres prepared by soils 
experts. They had aerial photos of the land, 
but walked over each farm, tested the soil in 
different parts, recorded the soil types and 
depth of top soil, and the amount of slope 
at various points. 


DOES FERTILIZER Does it pay 
ON LEGUMES PAY? to add _ com- 
mercial plant 


foods to legumes as well as to cereal crops 
such as corn, wheat and oats? 

Purdue experiments indicate that it does. 
Extensive tests over a six-year period showed 
that in all cases more nitrogen Was added to 
the soil-when phosphorus and potash were 
applied: directly to legumes, as well as to 
the other crops in the rotation. In some 
cases the gain was as high as 40 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre per year. 

The use of phosphorus and potash on corn 
and wheat increased the number of nodules 
and nitrogen content of soybeans and les- 
pedeza grown in the following years. In 
carefully-controlled greenhouse experiments, 
additions of plant foods to soybeans, alfalfa 
and alsike clover boosted nitrogen “fixation” 
as much as 30%. 

Adequate amounts of phosphorus appeared 
to be needed to get the most value from the 
legume crop. Soybeans grown on phosphorus- 
deficient soils were not only lower in pro- 
tein content, but also “put” less nitrogen in 
the soil. Potash had a similar effect, but not 
as great. 

Standard Corn Belt procedure has been to 
skip fertilizers in years when legumes are 
used. The Indiana trials show that non- 
nitrogen plant foods added directly to leg- 
umes may be the way to get the highest 
return from this period in the rotation. 

Adding boron is stepping up yields of both 
alfalfa hay and seed on North Carolina farms. 
Laurel Hoyle of Cleveland county this year 
took off 2% tons of cured hay from the first 
cutting of a 2% acre field; then harvested 
300 pounds of excellent Kansas Common 
seed. The field, planted six years ago, has 
been treated with 32 pounds of borax each 
season for the past four years. 


LIQUID MANURE Walter Gisselberg 
DOUBLES YIELD of Wahkiakum 

county, Washing- 
ton, doesn’t need any sales talk on the value 
of liquid manure. He is already sold. 

Last spring Gisselberg put liquid manure 
on half his pasture land,.and left the other 
half for comparison. Grass on the treated 
part grew twice as high, and was much 
deeper green in color, than that on the un- 
treated part. He also noticed that the more 
desirable grasses, such as rye and clover, did 
better on the fertilized half. 

Gisselberg has rigged up a square water- 
tight box outside his dairy barn, so that 
liquid manure can drain directly from the 
gutter. This tank holds 100 gallons, and is 
pumped out twice a week into a “distribu- 
tion tank” with a small rotary pump, pow- 
ered by a %4-horse electric motor. 

The distribution tank, a round wooden con- 
tainer discarded from a mint still, is mounted 
over a trailer chassis, and pulled over the 
pasture and hay meadows, The liquid is 
spread by a one-inch pipe in the bottom, 
using an old shovel blade to make it spread 


* evenly. 
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The Doctor’s 
Here! 


His face looks grey and lined and tired 
...but he’s here! He’s doing his best 
to look after the whole community— 
until the other doctors come back home. 


That's why his tires have such a vital 
job to do. They must keep right on 
rolling day or night—without a single 
second lost on the way. 


And it’s the same with the fire truck 
and the bus line and the telephone re- 
pair truck and the farmer's truck and 
tractor and the other essential cars and 
trucks that make the old town run. 


There never was a day when your town, 
any town, depended so much on tires 
as it does today. And there never was 
a day when that local, independent 
businessman, your tire dealer, had 
such important work to do. 


It’s his job to keep those tires rolling... 
right on through the war...by regular 
inspection, expert repair and skillful re- 
capping. He has a stake in the com- 
munity. He guards the tires that make 


it run. 
. a * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of 
tire dealer. it is the sign of a local, independent 
business built on experience, knowledge, skilled 
service and products of quality. 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE — Hundreds of sci- 
entists and technicians in United States Rubber 


Company laboratories are ceaselessly checking, test- 
ing, developing new materials to build better and 
better products from rubber of every type—natural 


or synthetic. Years of work have given them the skill 
of craftsmen to use every ounce of material so that 
it will give the greatest service and dependability. 


TIRES FOR THE FARM — Without rubber, the mod- 
ern farm—like the modern town—could not run. For 
plowing, planting, cultivating—the countless chores 
that stand behind America's dinner table, farm tractors 
ride on U.S. Farm Tires. The farmer's truck hauling 
his produce to town—and his passenger car—roll on 
U.S. Royals, too. U.S. Farm Tires are built the way 
the farmer wants them for the jobs they have to do. 


TODAY'S TIRES—The new U.S. Royal DeLuxe 
synthetic rubber tire is built by craftsmen who have 
learned how to use every ounce of material to best 
advantage. This new tire is doing a job even beyond 
expectations. Reports from car owners across the 
country show that the new U.S. Royal DeLuxe is 
piling up performance records close to pre-war Ures ~ 
made of natural rubber 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,.N. Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO. LTD. 








A WELCOME HAND 10 BELL 
SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


Some day we shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming back to the Bell System the 
men and women who are now in the 
armed forces. They number more than 
55,000. Some 3500 released from service 
are already back with us. We shall have 
a warm welcome for the rest as they join 
us again. Not only shall we be glad to 
see them personally but we shall be glad 
of their skill and energy for the big tasks 
which face the Bell System in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LIVESTOCK 


ABORTION Contagious abortion in 


IN HOGS hogs, fully as dangerous 
as in cattle and harder 








| to identify and treat, is at last being at- 


tacked in earnest. 
Farmers in  hog-raising sections have 
learned from bitter experience what damage 


| the disease can do. Entire herds, sometimes 


of valued purebreds, have been wiped out by 


| contagious abortion. Slaughter house studies 


indicate from 1% to 3% of the hogs passing 
through are infected. It is frequently trans- 
mitted to man, most commonly at farrowing 
and slaughtering time. 

There is a chance, fortunately remote, that 
the housewife could pick up the “bug” by 
handling uncooked pork. Unless meat in- 
spection laws are extended, the increased 
amounts of meat that will probably be stored 
in frozen food lockers (commercial and 
home) may be an added danger. 

Until 1941, when the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
was given special funds to study contagious 
abortion in hogs, little effort had been made 
to help either producer or consumer. 

Under this special grant the various phases 
of the problem were divided among five state 
experiment stations in the hog belt. The 
first approach was to test control-measures 
such as had been found effective against the 
disease in cattle. Unfortunately, several 
widespread differences between the two dis- 
eases were found, including these four: 

1. Hogs of all ages are susceptible. 

2. The blood test for the disease is not as 


| accurate in hogs as in cattle. 


3. An infected boar may readily infect 


| sows at breeding time. Less danger in cattle. 


4. The vaccine used for cattle (strain 19) 
has no practical value in immunizing hogs. 


Difficult to Identify 

It’s hard to diagnose the disease because 
abortions may be due to other causes, such 
as poor feed and management, as well as the 
contagious abortion germ. The blood test, 
considered adequate for herds, is not en- 
tirely reliable for individual animals such as 
herd sires. Some sows, although they do not 


| abort, have been found to be carriers and 
| capable of spreading infection. 


So far ‘no satisfactory control measures 
have been found for hogs. However, several 
vaccines are being tested, some of which 
cautious researchers feel “may have prom- 
ise.” It isn’t a problem that can be solved 
over night but the ball is rolling. 

Veterinarians say that these are the six 


| things farmers can do now: 


1. Blood test all hogs often. Remove 
promptly, or strictly isolate, all animals where 
the slightest reaction is found. 

2. Separate sows which have aborted or 


| given birth to dead pigs, even though they 


fail to react to blood tests. 

3. Examine all boars, not only by blood 
tests but also for any deformity of testicles. 
If there is any suspicion of infection in either 
case, they should be promptly removed. 

4. Remove pigs at weaning to clean 
ground, keeping them isolated from grown 
hogs. 

5. Clean and disinfect herd. 

6. Be extremely careful in getting clean 
replacement animals from outside herds. 


Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thou- 
sands of applications. 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories are working day and night to find still stronger 
steels. Better steels. When peace comes, you'll find 
these improved steels in many peacetime products. 
From fences to carpet tacks. Marked with the U-S’'S 
Label you see here. Remember that this label is a 
guide to quality. Look for it. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY ~- NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR ALLOY STEBL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 

















BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


40 Years of Growing With America 


Since 1904, Reo has woven a bright pattern of service into the warp and 
woof of American farm life. Particularly vivid in rural memory is the trail 
of the Reo Speedwagon, leaving its mark on soil and soul alike . . . giving 
complete dependability and economy in field work and crop marketing, 
bringing Saturday night movies and Sunday meetings many miles closer 
to farm homes. After 40 years of growing with America, Reo is serving on 
the farm front and on world battlefronts and is preparing for new 
records after the war. Ask your Reo dealer about the government 
release of a limited quota of new Reo trucks for civilian use. ~ 
(Wo) 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN == 1904 - AMERICA'S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1944 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
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TALKIES 


Mrs. Parkington Bang-up Greer Garson 

and Walter Pidgeon in a 
bang-up film of Louis Bromfield’s bang-up 
novel. Story of a man who made money and 
power his god, and the development of a re- 
markable woman. Powerful drama, strong 
characterizations, amid the heavy magnifi- 
cence of Victorian days. Edward Arnold, 
{gnes Moorehead, Cecil Kellaway. Should 
see. (M-G-M) 








San Diego, I Screw-ball comedy featuring 
Love You Edward E. Horton, who invents 

an unsinkable raft (which 
sinks), hoping by fabulous profits to escape 
his humdrum teacher life. A neatly ridiculous 


touch brings success out of faflure. Louise 
{/lbritton, Jon Hall, Buster Keaton. Shrewd 
and appealing. (Universal) 


Pearl of Death Another top-drawer item 

in the capital Sherlock 
Holmes series. Basil Rathbone-and Nigel 
Bruce work knee deep in blood as six owners 
of busts of Napoleon face death. Conan 
Doyle and whodunit fans. (Universal) 


Storm Over Lisbon If you don’t mind a 

slightly leaky plot, 
this lively spy tale will deliver your money’s 
worth. Criss-cross of villainy revolves around 
that admirable villian, Erich von- Stroheim. 
Abetting are Vera Ralston, Mona Barrie, 
Dich {rlen. Otto K ruger. Satisfactory spy 


pic. (Republic) 

Kismet Baghdad was never like that. But 
if you want to escape this world 

and enter a completely illogical fantasy, 

you ll like this one. Lavishness of Techni- 


color production is matched by lavish casting 

Varlene Dietrich, Ronald Colman, Edw. 
irnold, James Craig, Hugh Herbert. Gor- 
geous and extravagant. (M-G-M) 


The Doughgirls Comedy about three gals 

on a husband hunt. Then 
there’s a housing shortage which puts them 
in a hotel with a female Russian sniper dedi- 
cated to fish and sniping. Lots of others 
dash in and out. Ann Sheridan, Alexis 
Smith, Jane Wyman, Eve Arden, Jack Carson, 
Chas. Ruggles. Mad. (Warner) 


Rainbow Island _ Frothy musical featuring 
the ever-comic Eddie 
Bracken, and Dottie Lamour wearing you know 
what. Torpedeed Bracken, cast on a South 
Seas isle, is set up as a god among curva- 
ceous native girls also wearing you know 
what. We're warning you. (Paramount) 


National Barn Fans of the popular Farm 
Dance and Home radio program 
will probably like this 
filming of familiar personalities plus songs 
and square dances. Jean Heather, Charles 
Quigley, Robert Benchley, Mable Paige, 
Dinning Sisters, Hoosier Hot Shots, Lulu 
Belle and Scotty, Joe Kelly. (Paramount) 


Lostin a Harem Abbott and Costello 

with their familiar 
wacky comedy. An Arabian Nights theme 
gives the boys a new setting. Marilyn Max- 
well, John Conte, Jimmy Dorsey’s band. The 
cut-ups deserve something better. (M-G-M) 


Our Hearts Were The gay little book by 


Young and Gay Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Emily Kimbrough 
turned into a very inferior film. Gail Russell, 


Diana Lynn, Chas. Ruggles, Dorothy Gish, do | 


what they can. (Paramount) 
Charles F. Stevens 











Do you remember 
THIS GREAT NAME ? 








He Wrote a Song That America Still Sings 


He was born in 1779. During the War of 1812, be visited the enemy fleet 
in Baltimore harbor to arrange for the release of a friend and was detained 
aboard ship overnight. Thus, he witnessed the all-night bombardment 
of Fort McHenry: Its heroic defense inspired him to write the words 
of the song which has became America’s national anthem, His name?* 


A Great Name EVERYBODY Knows 


Today, hard working farm equipment must respond to the constant wartime 
demand for food and more food! And, today, Willard Batteries are doing their 
share in farm trucks, tractofs, cars and in many other applications—proving over 
and over again that “WILLARD” means QUALITY. For extra reliability, extra 
ness and extra long life in a storage battery, the name to remember is 
WILLARD. It’s a name everybody knows—and the battery which wise buyers buy! 

° { * At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 

upside down, is the great name described above. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « TORONTO. 





Army-Navy “E’’, awarded 

to the W illard Storage Bat- 

tery Company, Cleveland 

factory, for high achieve- 

ment in the production of 
war. materiel, 





SAFETY- FILL” 


* 
Will ae 


—for Tanks * Combat Cars + Jeeps « Walkie-Talkies 
¢ Ships « for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


oe the power to carry on ! jaf 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Fectecl yous 
COMFORT AND HEALTH 
ON YOUR ESSENTIAL JOB 


\er ae Warm, dry feef are 


X : 
cc, necessary in cold, 




























wet weather! 


Cold, wet feet are a men- 
ace to health. By keeping 
your feet warm and dry, 
rubber footwear protects 
your comfort, your health, 
and your leather shoes. By 
taking proper care of your 
rubber overshoes, gaiters, 
boots, or arctics you can 
make them wear longer. 


FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS 


\ 1. Keep them clean... wipe off any 
\ oil or grease promptly. 
2. Put on and take off carefully... 
rough handling may tear the uppers 
and linings. 
3. Dry out slowly...away from 
stoves, fireplaces or registers. 
4. Keep out of sun when not in use. 
x Store in cool, dark, dry place. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





RUBBER—LEATHER—FABRIC—KNITTED & FELT 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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BOX CAR A self-feeder “as big 
SELF-FEEDER asa box car” is a real- 

ity on Roland Mahaf- 
fey’s farm in Henry county, Illinois. Mahaffey 
feeds a lot of hogs and cattle, found that 
filling the ordinary self-feeders took a lot of 
time. So he converted an old railway grain 
car into a feeder. 

One door of the car opens into the barn- 
yard so that corn may be trucked to the 
feeder without opening gates. Corn is dumped 
from a truck into a small blower that blows 
the corn into the car. The door on the op- 
posite side opens into the feeding shed 
where it is handy for the cattle bunks. 

Last year Mahaffey fixed up a self-feeder 
for his hogs on one side of the car, care- 
fully tinning the opening to discourage mice 
crawling up between the double walls. He 
also built a small room at one end of the 
car for storing protein feeds for the hogs. 


LESS SAGEBRUSH, It pays to grow 
MORE BEEF beef ratherthan 

sagebrush on 
the range. At least that’s the conclusion 
reached at the Woodward, Oklahoma, Ex- 
periment Station after two-year comparisons 
of mowed and non-mewed ranges. The ranges 
ridded of sagebrush took care of 55% more 
cattle on about one-sixth less acreage than 
did the non-mowed. 

The mowed range was stocked at the ratee 
of 3.5 acres per head, and the non-mowed 6.6 
acres per head. Even with this difference, 
the steers on the mowed acreage averaged 
384 pounds gain during the grazing season, 
as compared to 305 for the other group. 

June is the best time to mow the sage- 
brush, enabling the better range grasses to 
get ahead. 


SILAGE FROM Dairy cattle did well 
CULL SPUDS on silage made from 
cull potatoes in recent 
tests at Cornell University. They ate the 
potato silage readily, and produced as much 
milk as when fed corn silage. 
The New York trials were started to see 
if livestock could use cull spuds produced 
in the east, rather than having them shipped 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 








Baled straw on the Collins Farms, LaPorte 
county, Indiana, is protected from stock 
by electrified wires around the stack. 


to Midwest dehydrating plants. Carloads 

of potatoes were shipped half-way across 

: the country last year to be made into alco- 

: hol or feeds. If the new practice proves satis- 
factory, it will mean large savings in trans- 
portation and cut out much waste. 


GROUND OATS AND Paul Ca- 


ALFALFA FOR SOWS others has , 
' worked out i Phy edt) % * 
. ° PSR Le pong a Y, i> 

his own way of feeding sows to farrow. ne U ee mw ae ste 


This Marshall co a iana, : ‘ 
a farshall county, Indians, farmer “Dang it, Maw ... Ah tol’ you to let go the crank when she back-fires.” 


feeds a mixture of ground oats and alfalfa 
in self-feeders. The alfalfa and oats are 


ground separately, and then mixed together 
before shoveling into the feeders. DO YOUR CAR A G600D TURN 


“The sows like this combination, keep in 


good condition, and I save a lot of grain,” "W "W 
Carothers explains. “The only other things WITH PLUG-CHEK 
eee 


I feed are about two gallons of corn and 


f f cave ¢£ ay 7 Ss is ‘as 4 
' one-half pound of tankage a day to 17 sows. To find out, quickly and accu- of a different heat range 
; 
DIPPING FEEDER Increased gains rately, whether your spark when you change tractors from 
STOCK PAYS quickly pay for plugs are wasting gas, losing distillate to gasoline when 
the cost of dip- power, use Auto-Lite’s “Plug- gas rationing cuts the miles 
g feed stock, H. W. G an*has ; . g: . ; 
ping feed stock, H. W. Grundman*has found Chek,” the scientific inspection you drive your car. Get a 
This Otoe county, Nebraska, cattle feeder 
dips every animal before it goes into the ' service that helps spot faulty Plug-Chek” to help make sure 
feedlot. He has built a dipping tank which or improper plugs When new plugs are needed 
holds 1000 gallons of dip, and will handle Oftentimes you can get install Auto-Lites the spark 
150 cattle in an afternoon. Building costs las les if ; } 
were $125 2etter results if you use plugs olathe Maslob Me Mls lallilelsmctalefial-tcta-te f 
Grundman uses ordinary stock dip in 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


the vat, heats it with an old street car 
TOLEDO, 1} . . OHIO 


heater, and has small electric motors to do 
the work of the “bucket brigade.” BACK THE ATTACK—B 


CHOPPED VERSUS I[s regular or s a 

REGULAR HAY chopped alfalfa Vat YIO-LIES 
hay better for ne Wt Fi 

fattening steers? Three year’s experiments AND GORDON JENKIN’S 


at the Iowa station comparing the two Dick Haymes ORCHESTRA IN... 
showed no advantage (from the standpoint ‘ und 
of the steers) in chopping hay. If more ‘EVERYTHING FOR THE BOYS 

convenient from the standpoint of putting 
up the hay, chopping it is satisfactory, pro- 
viding it isn’t ground too fine. The Iowa- 
fed steers did not like finely ground hay. 




















See ad SSS 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Proves Itself in the 


cughest, tests! 


Boxcars MUST be able to “take it"— 
plenty. And when the Great Northern Rail- 
way selects Douglas fir plywood as the inside 
and outside sheathing material for 1,000 new 
cars you can be sure that this modern 
“miracle wood" has met the toughest of 
tests. Other railroads, too, have used ply- 
wood extensively in car construction. 


Douglas fir plywood is a STRUCTURAL 
material, ideal for farm structures of every 
kind. Plan to make full use of plywood in 
your post-war barns, silos, service buildings 
and farm homes. Write for interesting farm 
literature! Dept. F4. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 














Farm Buildings are War Equipment 
Keep Them Fit and Fighting 









Sorry, not 
available now 
because of 
the war. 











Have You Missed this Old 
Friendof the PipeSmoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 
























| 
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Ladino clover has boosted Roe McDanold’s dairy 
profits, Note how the cows are spread out over 
all the pasture—the whole field is good feed. 





ie McDANOLD, dairy farmer of Graf- 
ton county, New Hampshire, has worked 
out a pasture and hay system that has cut 
his feed bills in half, and boosted his milk 
production at the same time. Here’s how he 
does it: 

In 1928 McDanold 
the dairy herd 
Through the association’s system of keeping 
learned that he was paying far 
too much grain for the milk he was get- 
ting. Something had to be done. 

He tried various kinds of roughage, and 
juggled the crop rotations on his 75-acre 
Connecticut River valley farm, but not until 


member of 
association. 


became a 
improvement 


accounts, he 
for 


1941, when he started using ladino clover, 
did he get the results he wanted. 
McDanold plows, harrows and fertilizes 


the land in the fall under his new system. 
In the spring, just as the frost begins to 
come out of the ground, he rolls the land and 
sows the seed. The pasture-mixture he has 
found best is 6 pounds of timothy, 4 pounds 
red clover and 2 pounds ladino clover. 

He pastures a newly-seeded field for two 
years, and then uses it for hay the following 
three years. The ladino is so heavy the first 
and second years that it will not cure well 
for hay. After two years the timothy and 
red clover catches up, and the mixture makes 
excellent hay. 

McDanold top-dresses his first year seed- 
ings with 250 pounds of a 0-23-30 home- 
mixed fertilizer in the summer or fall. Fields 
he uses for hay are top-dressed with manure 
in the fall or early spring. He uses no 
nitrogen fertilizer after the first year, bank- 
ing upon the legumes to do the job. 

When haying time rolls around, everything 
else is dropped on the McDanold farm. He 
is willing to leave the corn with weeds in it 
or other tasks undone, just to get the haying 
done at the right time. In 1943 he not only 
raised enough hay for himself but sold 50 
tons. This year he expects to sell about 40 
tons. 

In the last five years, McDanold’s 
records have shown an average increase in 
butterfat production of nearly 70 pounds 
per cow, and he has bought less than half as 
feed. 


much 





herd . 


teh 2, Wh Pi 
Photo University of New Hampshire 


ASTURES THAT PAY 


SOYBEAN- 
MILLET HAY 


S. F. Strong of Starke 
county, Indiana, is a 
booster for a soybean- 
millet mixture. He finds that it makes ex- 
cellent hay if it is cut when the millet is 
just heading and the soybeans are setting 
pods. His young stock and milk cows go for 
it in a big way. 

Strong has a unique way of planting. 
First, he drills the soybeans with a corn 
planter. Then, when the beans are big 
enough to cultivate, he broadcasts the millet 
and covers the seed with a cultivator. Finally, 
more soybeans are drilled in by straddling 
the first planted rows. From then on the 
crop is on its own. “The weeds just don’t 
have a chance, the growth is so heavy,” 
Strong says. 


Have trouble trying 
to keep grass grow- 
ing in that wet cor- 
ner of the pasture? G. Neil of Whitman 
county, Washington, did until he discovered 
a special grass mixture that keeps coming 
no matter what. The mixture, developed by 
the Department of Agriculture at the Hunt- 
ley, Montana, experiment station, consists of 
brome grass, Kentucky blue grass, orchard 
grass, meadow fescue, white clover and al- 


WATER-PROOF 
PASTURES 


sike clover. 

Neil broadcast the seed on wet ground in 
June using 20 pounds to the acre. It came 
up promptly and made fair pasture the first 
year. The stand was apparently uninjured 
by cattle tramping on the young plants. 


Ray Folgate, of 
Stephenson county, 
Illinois, believes he 
has solved the problem of seeding brome 
grass. Here is the system he uses: in early 
spring he mixes 1.5 bushels of oats with 10 
pounds of brome seed and sows with a grain 
drill. He opens the drill somewhat wider 
than he does for oats alone, and runs it just 
deep enough to cover the oats. Folgate also 
uses a brome-alfalfa mixture in some of his 
fields. When seeding this mixture he drops 
about 12 pounds of alfalfa seed from a grass- 
seed attachment in front of the drill disks. 


EASY WAY TO 
SEED BROME 















“Best Tractor I Know pai 
for Contour Farming” 


« Lawrence M. satectaee York, Pennsylvania 









Advanced Power for Advanced Practices . 


a) OW easy it is for you to follow the better farm 
. 4. practices depends a lot on your farm power. 
The more of these modern ways you adopt, the more 
you enjoy the “extras” built into Case tractors. 
Mr. Hartman mentions particularly the superiority 
of his Case “SC” for contour tillage on the side-hills 
of his Pennsylvania farm. On many jobs, he says, his 
10 and 11-year-old sons operate his tractor and another 
Case “SC” of which their grandfather is joint owner. 
That calls for easy handling and safe design. 
Easy handling of Case tractors is not a single fea- 
ture but the total’of many. It includes stability and 


_ good balance of the whole tractor ... sure-footed for 


steering as well as traction... quick, easy steering for 
following a curved course or making short turns... 


control levers and pedals arranged to “come natural” 





a) “4 
— Fig lO wien 






e 


.-. free visibility of work with both front-mounted and 
pull-behind implements. Ifs dozens of details you 
can’t describe, but together they save you time and 
strength. You feel the difference at the end of the day. 

Just as the advanced farm practices conserve the 
permanent value of yolir land while increasing its 
yields, so does Case ENDURANCE make your trac- 
tor a more permanent investment. Its long life and 
sustained fuel economy with low upkeep keep your 
power cost down while its performance helps you to 
farm better. 

More Case tractors are being built, though the num- 
ber is still limited. See your Case dealer now about the 
possibility of supplying you soon. Make full use of 
his service to keep your present machinery in first- 


class shape. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Eas Eas 


Headquarters for the New Ways in Farming 


Your Case dealer can give you practical help in using your 

in we machines for £ 

equipment. Ask him (or write the factory) for new bulletia 
vel Farming on Sloping Fields.”’ Other free bulletins on ter- 


e new methods and in choosing new 


racing with your own plow and on making high-protein hay. 


+. 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO That is from the findings of dis- 
PHILIP MORRIS, SUBSTAN- tinguished doctors, in clinical 
TIALLY EVERY CASE OF IRRI- tests of men and women smokers 





TATION OF NOSE OR THROAT -—reported in an authoritative 
—DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED- medical journal. Solid proof that 
UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFI.- this finer-tasting cigarette is less 
NITELY IMPROVED! irritating to the nose and throat! 


CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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FIGHT FOR COTTON 


(Continued from page 22) 


cotton acreage from 72% of his cultivated 
land to 30%, and is planning for beef cattle, 
oats, alfalfa and other crops to substitute 
for the displaced cotton, 

The 7000-acre Bobshaw Chemurgic Plan- 
tation, managed by D. Howard Doane, is an 
example of farm land being intelligently 
handled to meet problems of the present-day 
cotton grower. Three kinds of cottun of 
varying staple lengths are being bred for 
special industrial uses, while some of the 
land is in high-powered hybrid cern and 
small grains. The Bobshaw, Boboak and 


_ Bobdel strains of cotton have valuable spin- 


ning qualities with strength and fineness that 
produce a strong yarn or fabric. 


More and More Machines 
Walter Swain of Hollyknowe owns 10,000 
acres of rich Delta land, and’ plants about 


| 3,000 acres of cotton each season. Right now 


one-third of his tenant houses are empty. 
and the 188 families remaining are strug- 
gling to do the work required. However, 
Mr. Swain plans to turn more to machinery 
than in the past. : 

“T have 20 tractors now, and will ‘con- 
tinue to mechanize to meet the situation,” he 
said. “We are not buying any more mules, 
and we are growing more oats and hybrid 
corn.” Mr. Swain said it costs him about 13 
cents a pound to produce his cotton unde 
present wartime conditions. He, for one, 
doubts that even the Delta farmer can com- 
pete with synthetic fibers. 

The Delta Branch Station at Stoneville 
has conducted research on cotton mechaniza- 
tion since 1927. This work, now under the 
direction of P. W. Gull, has developed some 
interesting facts. At first, an effort was made 
to develop a type of cotton adapted to me- 
chanical harvesting. An upright plant with 
fruit close to the stem was thought to be the 
answer, but Station authorities decided 
finally that the varieties best adapted to the 
Delta were also the best for mechanical 
picking. 

Delta growers are saving on their hoeing 
bill by check plowing or planting in checks 
40 inches by 40 inches, leaving from one to 
25 plants to the hill, with an average of 7 
or 8. Some hoeing is done later to get out 
the weeds, principally Johnson grass. 

“Thinning with flame offers real possi- 
bilities; but the machine is still in the devel- 
opment stage,” said Mr. Gull. “We can kill 
the weeds with flame without injury to the 
cotton when the stalk has grown to 4 of 
an inch in diameter. We use tractor power 
altogether, and will eventually use the picker. 
This machine way does not have eye appeal, 
‘but mechanically it is about where combines 
were 6 to 8 years ago. It gets about 92% of 
the cotton, and the only drawback is the loss 
fn grade. We hope to improve that.” 


Mechanical Picking Costs 

On this Stoneville farm it is figured that 
the cotton picker costing around $3,900 at 
present will pay for itself in about two years. 

Some nearby farmers figure that it will 
cost $5 a bale to pick with the machine, and 
from $25 to $30 a bale to pick with hand 
labor. The loss in grade, when spread .out 
over the entire season, is more apparent than 
real, because much cotton picked by hand 
must remain in the field for the winter. 

Tests also are being made with defoliation 


on 
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chemicals, using in one instance 25 pounds 
per acre of calcium cynamid dusted on the 
cotton plant when the youngest bolls are 25 
days old. This kills the leaves. In early pick- 
ing, the cotton will be stained by the green 
leaves if they are not defoliated, and the 
buyers take advantage of this. Spinning tests 
show there is not much difference between 
hand-picked and machine-picked cotton, but 
the buyers look very wise when they see the 
stains of the cotton ‘plant on the fiber. 

The South is not just sitting still, waiting 
to see what will happen. The growers want all 
the forces interested in cotton to line up for 
an aggressive fight, with definite jobs as- 
signed to each group, because they say it is 
a matter affecting 2%4 million farm familiés. 

The Delta Council, with 1200 supporting 
members, represents 600,000 people in the 
Delta. It has 72 members on its Board of 
Directors, many of them planters with large 
holdings. Also there is the National Cotton 
Council, which is working on new uses for 
cotton, improvement in the quality of the 
staple, and lowering production costs. Then 
there are the State Colleges of Agriculture, 
the USDA’s Southern Regional Laboratory at 
New Orleans, and agencies already men- 
tioned. Finally there are the growers them- 
selves. 

Take H. H. Hopson, Jr., and R. N. Hopson 
of Clarksdale, Mississippi. They own 4,000 
acres of rich land, with 1,950 acres in cotton. 
They use 22 tractors, six mechanical cotton 
pickers, and have probably the most mechan- 
ized farm in the Delta. Forty-five tenant fam- 
ilies supply the human labor. H. H. Hopson, 
who does the actual farming, believes that 
cotton farming is a fine business—worth 
fighting for. While he is troubled by what he 
sees ahead, he has an idea that as long as 
cotton can be grown anywhere at a profit he 
will grow a portion of it. In this, he is like 
hundreds of otherg in the Delta. On their 
shoulders will largely rest the fate of cotton 
growers in other and less-favored sections. 


A Social Problem, Too 


As to the social upset which may follow 
the mechanizing of cotton, I found that some 
people are not worrying much about it, while 
others are shrugging it off as “unfortunate 
but inevitable.” 

P. W. Gull of Stoneville says the greater 
question is “What will we do with these 
negroes if we don’t mechanize?” 

Oscar Johnson thinks there will be many 
jobs for the more intelligent negroes even 
on mechanized farms. He believes that “indus- 
try will be coming to this section after the 
war, and we will have no great unemploy- 
ment problem.” And he adds that if the 
South’s labor wants to go elsewhere it “has 
that right.” 

Robert Jackson of the National Cotton 
Council feels that “if there should come a 
social problem” in the wake of mechaniza- 
tion “this should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of progress.” The Council points 
out that invention has always put people out 
of work temporarily, but that eventually 
they have found other things to do. 

It is my own opinion that the cities to 
which southern negroes may move will have 
more of a social problem than will the coun- 
try from which they came. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. Jeter. 
The second, dealing with the western part of 
the cotton belt, will appear soon. 











. 


There is no need to lose tractor power because of inefficient spark 
plug performance. The remedies are easy, the results are sure: 


Have your spark plugs cleaned and re- 
gapped when you change engine oil. 


Replace worn plugs promptly with AC's 
of the correct Heat Range. 


Power falls off when engines misfire, either because of worn or 
dirty plugs, or because of plugs of the wrong Heat Range for the 
operating conditions of your engines. Correct the difficulty and 
power is restored, performance steps up—and you save fuel, oil, 
and material for yourself and for the fighters who need them. 
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CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
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The machine shop on C,. J. Carlson’s farm 
produces labor-saving machinery and keeps 
neighbors’ machinery in repair. The power 
hand-mower (left) is one of the products, 
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" 
fon the Great Smoky 
Mountains a new pipe 

—light in weight! 


Again America has Pit: Americans 
a new treasure! A virgin forest, deep 
in North Carolina, now sends out 
pipes astonishingly light in weight, 
remarkably sweet-smoking! Ask your 
dealer to let you weigh a Breezewood 
pipe in your hand—then buy one, and 
discover America’s big success story 
in pipe-smoking pleasure! Ask for 
the pipe from the Great Smokies— 
Breezewood! 





No wonder they were astonished! They ie all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Br 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 114 ounces. 
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RAINY-DAY MACHINIST 


Does C. J. Carlson Have an Idea for 
Other Farmers After the War? 


J. CARLSON, who operates a 300-acre 
iM farm in Marshall county, Iowa, has a 
head start on post-war planners who are talk- 
ing about shifting small industries nearer the 


farm. Carlson’s “back-yard industry” keeps 
him, his hired man and his neighbors busy 


on rainy days and during the winter months. 


He may be setting a pattern for a good 
many farm boys who will be coming back 
from the armed services with highly de- 


veloped mechanical skills. Certainly there is 
plenty for a farm shop machinist to do in a 
typical rural neighborhood, judging by Carl- 
son’s experience. 

In his up-to-date farm shop Carlson makes 
attachments for farm builds 
farm machinery of his own and 
does repair work for neighbors and farmers 


who come to him from as far away as adjoin- 


implements, 
invention, 


ing counties. 


Last winter he built 112 cultivator at- 
tachments to fit the front end of Ford- 
Ferguson tractors. A shortage of steel has 


kept him from filling good-sized backlog 
of orders for these cultivators. His cus- 
tomers. believe it is easier to watch the 
corn cultivator in front of the tractor than 


behind. 


Trailers are Popular 
Six neighbors are using low, two-wheeled 
trailers, built in Carlson’s shop, to haul 
hay, grain bundles, corn fodder or livestock. 


One reason they like them because they 
get a load on them before it reaches the 


height of an ordinary hay rack. One neigh- 
bor, Gehart Devig, who has a creek cutting 
through his farm, backs his trailer into 
the creek, removes the front and rear of 
the rack and uses the trailer for a bridge. 

Another gadget from the Carlson shop 


much in demand is a bumper-like attach- 
ment for the front of a tractor. Carlson 
built one for his tractor to protect the radia- 
backing machinery into the shed, 
built like it for 


when 
has 


tor 

and 

neighbors, 
It is not 


since several 
uncommon on a rainy day to 
cars of a dozen farmers waiting in the 
Carlson yard for repairs. Some 
of these farmers help in the shop while they 
Carlson’s tools to do their own 


ane 
machinery 


wait, or use 
repairing. 

His large tractor burned fuel oil with 
a low compression. Carlson wanted more 


power, so he planed down the engine block, 
built a cold manifold and used gasoline. 
This developed one-third more horsepower. 
His neighbors with similar tractors liked 
the Carlson has rebuilt 30 of their 
tractors. Now he has more orders than he 
can handle, and has employed a firm in IIli- 
nois to make the manifold and high-com- 
pression pistons according to his design. 
One reason he has time for shop work is 
because he uses power machinery wherever it 
will save time or labor. Carlson is one of the 
first in the community to finish his farm jobs. 


idea. 


Uses Power Machinery 


For example, cutting weeds along the 
fences by hand was too slow for him. 


He built a hand-mower with three feet of a 
mowing machine cutter-bar, and powered it 
with a small gasoline motor. Another motor 
drives the wheels. This worked so well that 
he built his own power hay mower. 

When Carlson was unable to purchase a 
hydraulic press with which to bend the steel 
for his implements, he built one. 

Large implement manufacturers have sent 
their engineers to the Carlson shop to in- 
spect his devices, and have called Carlson to 
their plants. One firm in Waterloo, Iowa, 
built 400 of his cultivator attachments last 
year to help him fill his orders. 
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“TI had to chase all over town for 
your pitman rod, Dad, but I finally 
found one. Good thing the Plym- 
outh doesn’t break down. It 
fetches parts for you, gets stuff to 
market, brings goods home. Just 
as Bud says, it’s our ‘service of 
supply’ in this war. Thank good- 
ness, we did buy a Plymouth.’’* 


On country roads as on city streets, 
Plymouth is a thoroughly useful 
car. It owes its all-around reliability 
to sound engineering, precision 
manufacturing and tough testing. 

Plymouth is the low-priced car 
with fine-car engineering. It is 
a big car —long and wide. It’s a 
sturdy car — with all-steel body 
and double-channel frame. 


* Based on an actual interview in the Plymouth files. 


This car has been matched 
against all kinds of driving con- 
ditions. Using the nation as their 
testing ground, engineers proved, 
improved and reproved parts and 
features in deep sand and winter 
mud, desert dust and far north 
cold, farm lanes and city streets. 


Today, all Plymouth’s facilities 
are going into plane and tank and 
gun production. 

But Plymouths built before 
the war are proving their extraor- 
dinary value—reliable low-cost 
transportation reliably serviced 
by Plymouth’s experienced 
dealer organization. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 


ust FOR TOMORROW 


@ “WTR 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 








Target... Ringnecks! 


He’s a member of our hard-hitting infantry that is covering 
itself with glory. Whenever and wherever he fights he is 
master of the situation—helping to win battles by gaining 
ground and holding it, in spite of mud, rain, cold and tough 
opposition. Today the enemy is his target, but he’s longing, 
as you are, for peaceful hunting grounds where the target 
will be pheasants, or other upland game. 

Ahead are long-to-be-remembered hours in fields where 
you’re startled by the sudden rise of ringnecks—where 
those tricky, rugged birds test your cunning, and the power 
and range of your shells. There, as in your favorite duck 
marsh, powerful Super-X proves its worth. 

When sporting ammunition can again be supplied in 
unlimited quantities, be sure to get Western Super-X and 
Xpert.... Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Ill. 


Sure Protection Against the Ravages of Pests 


*‘Feed”’ hard-hitting Super-X or Xpert 
shot shells and cartridges to pests that 
damage your crops, kill your poultry or 
drive the wild game from your land. The 
World Champion Ammunition is bad 
medicine for sneaking weasels, hungry 
crows, coyotes and other destructive 
vandals that ravage your farm. 
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WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


SHOT SHELLS...CARTRIDGES...TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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- FARM CROPS 


SWEET = Sweet sudan, a cross between 
SUDAN _- sudan grass and Leoti, a sweet 

sorghum variety, may replace 
sudan as the most popular temporary pas- 
ture in the Southwest, as soon as enough 
seed is produced to go around. 

The new hybrid was developed at the Texas 
Experiment Station after seven years of 
breeding and selection. Although there 
hasn’t been much seed, the sweet sudan has 
been tested throughout the state by farmers 
who got small amounts of seed through 
their county agents. 

Sweet sudan is both sweet and juicy; at 
all the experiment sub-stations where it has 
been grown, cattle have liked it. The ex- 
perience of Gilbert Kuretsch of Fall county 
is typical. He planted two rows in a field 
seeded to regular sudan this year. His cattle 
kept the two sweet rows grazed down even 
with the ground, while the ordinary sudan 
remained untouched. 

The seed of the new crop does not shatter 
easily, and the plant is more resistant to 
several foliage diseases than sudan grass is. 
Farmers like the reddish-brown color of the 
seed, which enables them to separate it read- 
ily from Johnson grass. The similarity be- 
tween sudan and Johnson grass seed has 
made many farmers hesitate to plant sudan, 
for fear of getting them mixed. 





NEW Wartime pressure to push 
SOYBEANS the growing of soybeans 
for seed (rather than as a 
hay crop) in the northern plains region has 
resulted in many growers getting a frozen 
crop in the fall. However, some varieties 
have matured well, even in the short season. 
One of the best has been Minsoy, de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota. 
Minsoy, the most popular variety in the Red 
river valley area, is a yellow bean, growing 
from 16 to 22 inches high and somewhat like 
the Ottawa varieties, Pagoda and Kabott. 

In three-year tests at a Minnesota sub-sta- 
tion, Minsoy compared favorably in yield and 
oil content with such varieties as Habaro, 
Mandarin 507, and Manchu Wisconsin 3. 
Minsoy shortened the bean season by matur- 
ing five days earlier than Mandarin 507, 12 
days earlier than the others. 

Another soybean variety which is proving 
itself in the north central area is Lincoln. 
In 95 tests over a five-year period the new 
variety yielded 32.8 bushels per acre. This 
compared to 28 bushels for Illini and 27.3 
for Dunfield. Oil analyses were also high— 
21.3% compared to 20.6% for Illini and 
Dunfield. 


COMMUNITY Farmers in Green 
SEED CLEANING _ Lake county, Wis- 


consin, raised more 


grain and fewer weeds this year because of . 


a community seed-cleaning and treating pro- 
gram which began in 1941. 

County agent A. D. Carew bought a power 
seed-treater and fanning mill, and mounted 
them on a truck and trailer chassis. Manned 
by two men, the ton-and-a-half machine can 
handle anywhere from 200 to 400 bushels of 
seed grain a day. Upwards of 10,000 bushels 
of seed were treated in the county last spring 
at very low cost. The farmers pay only for 
the cost of operating and maintaining the 
cleaning outfit. 
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Green Lake county farmers believe in co- 
yperative ventures. Last year they bought a 
power orchard sprayer that was used on 60 
farm orchards the first year. Carew also 
maintains a sheep-dipping outfit which can 
be used by farmers on request. 

The same truck and trailer is used to 
move all three of the outfits, since they do 
not have to be used at the same time. Two 
yperators are hired early in the spring and 


given full-time work until fall. 


MAN-MADE Many Idaho potato farm- 


FROST ers made their own “frost” 
this fall to help solve the 
harvest labor shortage. Ordinarily spud 


growers wait until frost kills the vines and 
conditions the crop for storing. This means 
that the harvesting season throughout the 
irea piles up in a few weeks. 

To spread the harvest season over a longer 
period, the University of Idaho developed 
irtificial methods of killing the vines. One 
method used was to dust the plants with 
chemicals from low-flying planes. 

This technique is similar to that success- 
fully used with cotton and more recently 


with soybeans. 


CROPS Emmett Kelley of 
PARAGRAPHS Crawford county, Wis- 

consin, had his rea- 
sons for planting his corn on the contour 
this year. In 1943 he did custom work with 
is tractor-drawn corn picker on 14 neigh- 
wring farms. Five of the farmers had 
planted their corn on contour strips. Kelley 
found that the yields on these five farms 
" 25 to 40 bushels per acre better than 
orn on the other nine farms. What’s more, 
Kelley found that he could handle more 
icres per day on the fields that were planted 
with the hill. 


A substitute for Japanese agar, used in 
roduction of inoculants for alfalfa, clover 
d other legumes, has been developed by 
Wayne Umbreit at the University of Wis- 
nsin. The substitute material, better than 
old, is produced from seaweed taken off 


New England coast. New material is 


illed carragat 


One acre of balbo rye is worth five 

icres of common rye for grazing and winter 
isture, believes Joe Morris of Trimble 
sunty, Kentucky. He has been sowing balbo 
for three years, and reports that his 1943 

ill sowing made vigorous growth and with- 
xd heavy pasturing with shéep and cattle 


ist winter, 




















wilh never change! 
... but when he comes back there'll be newer, 


finer ways to enjoy the land he fought for 


Maybe we will take our post-war meals in pink, green and purple 
pills . . . maybe we'll swoosh around in rocket cars ... maybe so! 


But there are a few things that eleven million G. I. Joes want to 
see just as they left them — just as they’ve dreamed about them 
through all these long months. Such as the unchanging love of a 
girl who waited — such as that old corner room with the school 
pennants that Mom has kept so neat and ready. 


Such as the magnificent National Parks and playgrounds that are 
the heritage of every American—all the exciting and wonderful 
things there are to see and do along seventy thousand miles of 
American highways! : 

These will not change—but it’s going to be a lot easier to visit 
and enjoy these and all the natural wonders of This Amazing Amer- 
ica than it has ever been before. Greyhound promises you that. 


In the days after Victory look for finer, roomier motor coaches, 
for special pleasure tours designed to make travel more carefree, 
more delightful — for more spacieus, better equipped terminals 
(perhaps with helicopter landing decks!) Expect great things of 
Greyhound in the good days to come. 






































How to egg a chicken on 


meat and milk production. 

In the days to come, there’ll be 
many new General Mills products. 
Some will be new and better animal 
feeds to help you produce more and 
better eggs, meat, poultry and milk. 


Take a good look, friend . . . here 
is a hen! 

You can tell at a glance that she 
has terrific potentialities as an egg 
producer. Her comb, for one thing, is 
just about perfect . . . though at first 
glance it may look a little large. Her 
beak is strong and well curved; her 
eye alert; her head rugged but re- 
fined. 

All these points of good breeding 
promise a great future for the little 
lady. 

But whether or not she will live up 
to that promise is another matter. 
For we’ve learned at the General 
Mills Larro Research Farm that good 
breeding is only the start. No matter 
how good a hen is to begin with, she 


has to be egged on with good feeding 
and good care or*she won’t produce 
the way she should. 

And that is why our scientists have 
worked for more than 20 years, with 
a real farm as a laboratory, to per- 
fect feeds and feeding 
methods that bring out 
the best in every bird 
or animal. 

More than 350 dif- 
ferent feed ingredients 
in thousands of combi- 
nations have been test- 
ed by General Mills 
experts in the poultry / 
field alone. Equally 
ambitious programs 
are being carried 
on to help increase 





Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Vitamth Products, Bakery Flours, 


Semolina and Durum Flours, Vegetable Oil and Protein Products, Naval Ordnance. 
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Then Treasure Your Freedom, says 


Else Roed, Who Saw A People Lose It 


Else Margrete Roed, in peace- 
time the editor of the largest 
women’s magazine of its kind in 
all of Scandinavia, escaped Nor- 
way just a jump ahead of the 
Gestapo. Six months is the average 
life of an underground worker, 
but Miss Roed managed to operate 
for two years before discovery. 
Then she walked four days 
through snow-covered mountains, 
and waded icy streams waist-deep, 
to escape into Sweden. In this 
country Miss Roed has spoken to 
farm women’s groups in 30 states. 
Farm Journal asked her to tell the 
story of a Norwegian farm for all 
American farm women.—Editors. 


“| N my many trips in this country, people 

: ) everywhere have said to me: “It is so 

difficult to imagine what loss of free- 
dom means. We can hardly believe that our 
liberty is at stake, because we are so far from 
the battle-ground.” 

Americans have no reason to apologize. 
One has to experience brutality, suppression, 
and humiliation, in order really to under- 
stand what it means to lose one’s freedom, 
individual as wel] as national. 

We Norwegians enjoyed the same freedom 
as you in the United States. Having gained 
freedom, we took it for granted, never 
dreaming we could lose it. We learned the 
hard way that it could be lost. We learned, 
too, that loss of freedom is universal, and 
does not apply only to certain groups or 
individuals. The tragedy is shared equally 
by everyone—the intellectuals, city work- 
ers, businessmen, farmers. 

The story of my friend, Reidar, and his 
wife, is one of the many such stories that I 


know personally. Only the names are fictitious. 

When I encountered Reidar in Stockholm, 
his features were sharper than when I had 
last seen him, the expression in his eyes 
harder; the youthful smile with which he had 
bid me welcome the first time I visited his 
family homestead in Norway had vanished. 

Now it was I who wished him welecome— 
as a refugee to Sweden. We sat and looked 
at each other in silence. It was so difficult 
to start. I knew what had happened to 
Bjornstad, *the farm which Reidar’s family 
had worked and lived on; where, for a thou- 
sand years, they were born and buried. I felt 
ashamed. Here I had been fretting over the 
things I had been forced to leave behind in 
Oslo, when the Gestapo came a little too 
close to my trail. Yet they were nearly all 
things which-can be bought for money. 

Reidar hadn’t come for consolation. He 
wanted to discuss how he could continue 
best to serve Norway. 

“Bjornstad,” I began, and I looked at 
Reidar. “The Germans have razed Bjornstad, 
slaughtered all the livestock, and turned the 
old folks out to shift for themselves. I 
don’t understand how you can sit here so 
peacefully, so contented! Tell me now, what 
really happened after I had to leave?” 


In HIS deliberate, half- 
apologetic fashion, Reidar told me. 

“T had driven a load of wood into Oslo,” 
he said. “That night I was supposed to 
smuggle out three patriots who had been in 
hiding in Oslo for several weeks—three who 
would have been executed if the Germans got 
their claws on them. Now it was a question of 
getting them to Sweden and safety. I hid 
them in sacks in the back of the truck. My 
papers were all in order, so that everything 





Above, a 


typical Norwegian farm 
much like the Bjornstad that Miss 


Roed describes; below, a German 

soldier nails up the proclamation 

marking the end of freedom in 
Norway. 


went well until we were a few miles from 
Bjornstad, and met a German patrol car 
which fired several shots warning me to stop. 
We returned the fire and disabled their car. 

“We knew it was only a matter of minutes 
before the Germans would get help, sum- 
moned by radio. I delivered my precious 
cargo into the right hands, then drove my 
truck deep into the woods. Leaving it there, 
I ran home by a short-cut. Then I harnessed 
Blackie, awakened my wife and four children, 
helped them throw on shoes and clothes, and 
drove deep into the forest in the pitch-black 
night. This didn’t bother Blackie. He had 
worked in the woods with me so often that 
he knew every stone. 

“Bjornstad, as you know, lies not far 
from the Swedish frontier. By daybreak we 
reached a boundary marker in the forest. I 
couldn’t take Blackie farther. I urged him to 
go home by himself, but he only stood and 


(Continued on page 79) 
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An alphabet in gay colors-on one door in your 
child's room not only is decorative but will also 
help the very young to become acquainted with 
letters. The squares behind some letters might 
be painted red, blue, orchid, green and orange. 


AB D 














Every living room should be arranged so that there is at least one “conversation corner” in 
it. In the room above, Chinese accessories are combined with modern American furniture, to 
make a pleasing spot where several people may talk in comfort. The flowered chintz slip- 
cover relieves the monotony of having three overstuffed pieces covered all alike. ——Modern 
cedar chests now come with pleasing exteriors. This one is painted with lovely old Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch designs. Others, in mahogany or maple wood, are made like chests of drawers. 
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ha by American Furniture Mart, duPont, 
h- Blessing. George Fred Kech, Architect. 
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Here corner windows are used as the center of attraction. Pale Fireplaces are truly the center of the home, but many of those of "6 
yellow cotton draperies hang at each side, but do not interfere stone, especially those made without a mantel, sometimes look . ' la 
with the view. The walls are chartreuse green, and the rug has a rather bare. An old crock filled with cat-tails adds a note of grace M 
foliage pattern in dark green and chartreuse. Note the bookcases. to this fireplace. In summer, green branches could be used instead. gi 
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UTHERN SIYLR 


By Orinne Johnson 


N THE famous Bluegrass of Kentucky, 

there is one of those inns where folks 

who appreciate good food like to go. 
Sometimes they tarry there a few days, the 
better to enjoy the town where Daniel Boone 
played a leading role, and the inn where 
the cooks are trained in the Southern man- 
ner. It is Beaumont Inn at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky’s oldest town. 

Here Thanksgiving is the day of days. The 
inn has preserved its traditional menu, if 
only to please men who come back from 
overseas, full of memories of country ham, 
fried chicken and corn soufflé. A 

At Harrodsburg, which still has many re- 
minders of pioneer days, you are only 30 
miles from Lexington, capital of the Blue- 
grass. Riding along a broad highway which 
winds along the beautiful Kentucky River, 
one sees some of the best farms in Kentucky 

farms*which feature fine horses, pastures 
with white fences, tobacco and grain. 

Beaumont Inn, you will be told by Mrs. 
Curry Dedman, who with her husband and 
son are the present owners and managers, 
was originally Greenville Female Institute, 
later named Daughters’ College. (One of 
Mrs. Dedman’s prized possessions is a Bible 
given by the college to her mother in place 
of a diploma.) Because the inn later became 


Mrs. Dedman’s home, the interest and charm 
of a colonial mansion have been maintained. 

Here the Dedmans specialize in foods 
which, for the most part, are native to 
Kentucky. Last year, for example, farmers 
in Mercer County supplied them with approx- 
imately 9,000 chickens, and tons of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. 

A traditional holiday menu follows. To 
streamline such a menu for your own use, 
you might omit either the ham or the turkey, 
and the scalloped oysters. And you'll prob- 
ably pass up the making of beaten biscuit, 
unless you are a Southerner yourself and 
have the knack of them. But if you want 
the whole sumptuous meal as the Dedmans 
would prepare it, here you are: 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
Country Ham, cold, sliced very thin 
Roast Turkey Stuffing Giblet Gravy 
Scalloped Oysters Corn Souffle 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes Green Lima Beans 
Beaumont Tossed Salad Cranberry Relish 
Beaten Biscuit Corn Muffins Butter 
Peppermint Ice Cream 
Pecan Cake Coffee 
Old country ham rates tops in the delica- 
cies of old Kentucky. Packed in salt, smoked 
with hickory logs, then hung for two years, 
the ham develops a flavor both sweet and 





Kentucky’s famous Beaumont Inn serves 
a traditional holiday dinner with both 
turkey and baked ham. The secret of 
corn soufflé, another tradition, is the 
special handling it receives while baking. 


tangy. The process is said to be Kentucky’s 
own, the climate being just cold enough in 
winter and hot enough in summer to make a 
good cure. Baked with brown sugar and 
spices, it is served cold, sliced very thin. 

As im any well-managed household, much 
of the preparation of a big dinner is done 
days before the holiday. This not only 
simplifies the work, but allows flavors to be- 
come richer and to blend. The pecan cake 
ripens for weeks, the turkeys are made ready 
for the oven in advance, the raw cranberry 
relish is made, the sweet-tart salad dressing 
awaits finely shredded cabbage, and the ice 
cream is frozen. The final secret is to serve 
hot foods really hot and cold things cold. 

Here are some of the Beaumont recipes, 
each with a long .and honorable history, 
which Mrs. Dedman graciously~shares with 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife readers: 


Turkey Stuffing 


4c. toasted « V4 c. butter 
bread crumbs -t ¢. broth (from 
1 c. toasted corn iblets) 
muffin crumbs Salt and Pepper 


Oven toast white bread and corn muffins, 
then break or grind coarsely. Combine butter 
and broth, use to moisten crumbs, add sea-* 
sonings, stuff turkey. 











s 8 ' . 
a xt marie cere 


»»» G few. points about egg size and body si 


f gece is a close relationship between egg weight and bady 
weight. Assuming you have two birds of the same heredity, 
the odds are that the bird having the larger body will lay the 
largest eggs. Although generally referred to as body weight, 
body size is more to the point for it is a simple matter to put 
fat and flesh on the large frame of a well-developed “growthy” 
pullet if additional weight is desired. And such a bird is prefer- 
able to a “plump” pullet whose weight is mostly flesh and fat. 
It follows, that selection for body weight and size is the first step 
in improving egg weight. And a good feeding program, from 
chick to layer, is essential to the development of these big, 
husky, large sized birds. 





LIFETIME FEEDING PROGRAM 


There are only two mashes in the Larro Program. Larro Chick 
Builder with hand-fed grains for the first 12 weeks. Then Larro 
Egg Mash with grains as directed for the rest of their lives. If 
your pullets were raised on some other program they can be 
switched to Larro Egg Mash at any time after 12 weeks of age. 
Write for FREE copy of the Larro Poultry Guide. 


GENERAL MILLS 


larro Feeds 
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Scalloped Oysters 


4c. whole milk 
| tsp. salt 
Black pepper 


| qt. oysters 
4c. finely rolled 
cracker crumbs 
Yo c. butter 
Place a layer of crumbs in buttered baking 
dish, then half the oysters. Dot with butter, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, add a half-cup 
of milk. Repeat the process, ending with 
crumbs on top. Add remainder of milk, dot 
with butter. Let stand 30 to 40 minutes, 
then bake in a moderate oven 40 minutes. 
A favorite with boys in uniform, as well 
as folks generally, is the following: 


Corn Soufflé 


4 eggs, beaten 
V4 c. butter, melted 
1 qt. milk 


5 tbisp. sugar 

Yo c. flour 

| tsp. salt 

2 c. whole kernel corn 


Mix sugar, flour, and salt. Add corn, eggs, 
butter. Stir well, add milk. To bake, pour 
corn mixture into a buttered shallow pan, 
such as an old-fashioned milk pan, so that 
the mixture isn’t more than 2 inches deep. 
Place in a moderate oven (350° F.) and 
after 15 minutes, insert a spatula or pancake 
turner and lift the corn carefully from the 
bottom on all parts of the pan. Do not stir. 
Repeat the process in 10 minutes. Then 
allow to brown 5 minutes more. 


Beaumont Tossed Salad 

| c. white vinegar 

| tblsp. prepared 
mustard 

| tblsp. salt 

| tblsp. Worcester- 
shire sauce 

To make the dressihg, grind the pepper, pi- 

mento and onion (not Spanish). There should 

be about the same amount of each. Add other 

ingredients, let stand 3 hours before serving 

on finely shredded cabbage, thinly sliced 

carrots and shredded green pepper. 


Uncooked Cranberry Relish 
2 c. sugar 


| green pepper 

| can pimento 

| small onion 

| ¢. sugar 

| c. vegetable oil 


| qt. cranberries 
3 oranges 


Wash cranberries and oranges, put through 
food grinder. Add sugar and allow to stand 
24 hours before serving. “A tasty, crunchy 
favorite,” says Mrs. Dedman. 


Corn Meal Muffins 
| egg | tsp. soda (scant) 
IY. c. buttermilk I tsp. salt 
2 c. corn meal 
Beat egg slightly, add buttermilk. Mix dry 
ingredients and add to first mixture. Beat 
well. Pour into greased muffin pans, which 
have been pre-heated, and bake in quick 
oven (425° F.) 20 minutes. 


Pecan Cake 

2 tsp. baking powder 
1 Ib. sugar Vy c. orange juice 
6 eggs, beaten 1 Ib. (4 c.) shelled pe- 


| Ib. (4%c.) sifted flour cans 
Vo tsp. salt 2 Ibs. seedless raisins 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly until 
fluffy. Sift flour with baking powder and salt. 
(Reserve a cup to dredge nuts and raisins.) 
Add alternately with beaten eggs. Add 
orange juice. Mix in the raisins and nuts, 
bake 3 hours in a large’ tube pan, grea$ed and 
lined with brown paper, in a very slow oven 
(275° F.). This makes a seven-pound cake. 


Vy lb, butter 


Peppermint Ice Cream 
| lb. peppermint stick | pt. cream 
candy 
Crush stick candy and let stand in cream 
overnight, then freeze, using 1 part salt to 
8 parts ice. With a mechanical refrigerator, 
whip cream, fold in crushed candy, freeze. 


a iid 
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The Army-Navy “E° 
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HE Army calls them 76-mm. since we started work on these 





Gun Motor Carriages — des- sluggers as answers to the vaunted 
ignation M-18. But to Buick men Tiger tank. Twenty-odd months 
who designed and built them, in of designing, building, testing, 
cooperation with ArmyOrdnance _ perfecting. 

— and “to Tank De stroyer 
Commandisetecs who fight More than a year ago they went 
“tee they're Helleats. into production, and several 


months ago we knew they were 
The name fits. They are tank- on their way, in quantities, to 
killers with the pace of a panther undisclosed battlefields. 

and the lethal strike of the king ‘<a 

ibis They have shown what they can 
do there. Because of them, 
American men have had benefit of 
a harder-hitting weapon against 


They're so fast they run rings 
around anything but their 
brothers, and they master ob- 
stacles that stop other vehicles 
cold, 


tanks, pillboxes, strong points 
and machine-gun nests. 


W’e're mighty glad that’s so. Not 
just because this is a Buick baby. 
But because it’s a good American 
weapon, built in our way, for 
use of our own kind. 


They can splic an enemy tank at 
several miles — and thanks to 
springing born of Buick’s work 
on your car, they can romp down 
roads at passenger car speeds. 

More power to it, say we — and 
to those gallant men in uniform 
It has been twenty-odd months for whom we sweated it out! 


And now they're on the prowl. 


YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS & INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 


this advertisement to those interested in this important new weapon 


| Buick will be glad to furnish. without cost. a full-color reprint of | 
B rite to Buick Motor Division, Flint 2. Michigan 


BUICK obivision oF GENERAL MOTORS 


diticrnoon=GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONYOOF THE AIR—NRC Net 
war F* 
WHEN BETTER AYLowOBTes ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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What "s =: @ _ during the war 


Mom, who'd been putting on weight, has 
taken less sugar in her coffee and eaten 
a lot fewer rich desserts. Happy days! 

.. she can wear a 14 again! 





Sis has stopped living all day on the ends 
of her nerves—she drinks milk with her 
lunch and cleans up her plate at dinner. 
If she forgets her rouge these days, no- 
body notices. 


Mom's downright clever at making the 
Joneses forget all about rationing and 
shortages. A delicious, satisfying Jell-O 
Pudding is one of her favorite stand-bys 
for bolstering up a skimpy meal. 


Jell-O Puddings go faster ’cause the flavors are 
extra-special — rich Chocolate, specially made 
for Jell-O Puddings by the famous Walter Baker 
Chocolate people— delicate, smooth Vanilla 
... brown-sugary, old-fashioned Butterscotch. 
Jell-O Puddings are products of General Foods. 


New Sunday time for The Kate Smith Hour! C.B.S. Network! 
7 P.M., E.W.T.—Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Produce and Conserve...Share and Play Square 








‘ 


Dad used to call salads and green vege- 
tables ‘‘grass.’’ But he’s filled up many 
a chink with them since meat rationing 
began. Nowhe’sasfullof ginger asacolt 

7 


et 


: PS 


Brother, who used to go off to school with 
a cooky, now has a good breakfast, in- 
cluding a cereal with whole-grain nour- 
ishment. Result: fewer colds and a 
handsome report card. 


it’s 0. K. with the Joneses— whatever flavor 
of Jell-O Pudding Mom can get at the 
store— Chocolate, Vanilla, or Butter- 
scotch. All three have that real, old- 
fashioned goodness! 
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SEO 
~_ Pevoy 


JELLO 
PUDDINGS : 


Ss MARVLLOUS Havons 










Dear Polly: 
1 want a slumber party. 


Ill soon be my birthday and 
How can I entertain 
Vinnesota. 


my guests?—-Betty, 


H AVE an outdoor weiner roast and picnic, 
or an indoor treasure hunt. Play rec- 
Turn down the lights and 


If you like pencil and 
I'll send you some. 


ords and dance. 
sing 


¢ favorite songs. 


paper games, 
x - @ 


Dear Polly: 


to marry? In what states? 


Is it legal for second cousins 


Edna. 


Apologies are due 

“Don, South Dakota” for the misinforma- 
tion I gave him in September. | Polly, page 
49.] Marriage of first cousins is legal in 
nearly one-half the 


ES, in all states. 


states. 
* 1 * 


Dear Polly: How can I get rid of a boy 1 


| den’t like any more? He follows me around 


| all the time. 


| available, 
| him. Of course, 
| and don’t care if you’re unkind, you can just 
| 


the matter with him now? 





| 


| 
| 


| who is going to have a 


| of hener 


Helen, Oregon. 

F YOU surround yourself with a lot of 
other girls most of the time, take devious 
and generally keep yourself un- 
you ought to be able to shake 
if you want to be definite 


ways home, 


his following you 
what's 


tell him you don't like 


around. But if you liked him once, 


aa * * 


Dear Polly: Is it proper for an unmarried 
girl to give a shower for a married friend 
baby ? Frances. 


Oregon. 


PER FECTLY proper. 


a * ~ 


Dear Pelly: 
date calls jor you, 
meet him at the door, 
Texas. 


If you are ready when your 
should you ask him in or 
ready to go?—Mary. 


T DEPENDS on how much time you have, 
and whether there is anybody waiting for 
you. Even so, it’s only hospitable to let the 
young man come in long enough to speak to 
your family and help you on with your wraps. 


- * * 


Dear Polly: Whose place is it to be maid 
married sister-in-law or single sis- 
ter?--Pauline, Wisconsin. 

makes her own choice. Some- 
sometimes il 


HE bride 
times it is her best friend; 
is her sister if she happens to be of an ap- 


propriate age. But there is no set rule. 
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ENTER SWAN'S BIG CASH CONTEST { 











SIQO 4 MONTH FOR LIFE 








>>, OR $20,000 IN 
A LUMP SUM NOW! 








506 OTHER CASH PRIZES 


HINK OF IT! $100 a month for 


the rest of your life! Or $20,000 
in a lump sum paid now if you prefer! 

That's what you get if you win the 
Grand Prize in Swan's wonderful 
YY ,7 Contest! 
ie It can buy you a home of 

your own! Or pay for the 
trip of your dreams! Or set 
you up in a new business! 

It can mean you'll never have to 
worry again! For you'll be financially 
independent . . . secure for life! 

And there are 506 other glorious 
prizes, too! Loads of prizes—which 
means loads of winners! 

YOU MAY BE ONE! For this is a 
very easy contest. Just read on and 

see! 








$35,000 
CASH PRIZES IN ALL! 


LOTS OF CHANCES TO WIN 


1 GRAND PRIZE 
$100 a month for life or 
$20,000 in a lump sum now 








1 Second Prize . ... . $1000 
5S Prizes .... . each, $100 
50 Prizes .... . . each, $50 
100 Prizes. . .. . . each, $25 
350 Prizes. . ... . each, $10 


NOTE TO DEALERS: Help your customers win 
a prize, and win a prize yourself! See trade maga- 
zines for full details about the $5000 prize money 
for dealers, 








ANY ; cAI 









THEN IN 25 WOROS OR LESS, 
COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE 


y, VERYBODY knows Mama Swan! 
The lovable white bird that appears in 
all Swan ads and stands for Swan Soap. 
But—just to make sure you know all 
about her—study the four pictures below 
carefully. Then, think up your first name 
for Mama Swan. 

You might call her “Mrs. Sudsy Swan,” 
because Swan Soap is so rich and sudsy. 
Or “June Swan,” because Swan Soap is 
mild as a day in June. 


7 LIKE SWAN SOAP BETTER BECAUSE...” 


These suggestions can’t 
be sent in. Just send us 
your own ideas for a good 
name for Mama Swan. And 
be sure to complete this sen- 
tence in 25 words or less: “I 
like Swan Soap better because...” 


IAPORTANT: Mail « Swan Seap wrapper 
with your name for Mama Swan to Swan, 
Box 34, New York 8, N. Y. Send as many 
names as you wish—es leng as EACH 
NAME is accompanied by o Swan wrapper. 


Also, you must send us the name of your 
dealer—the man who sells you Swan. 


Hurry! Contest closes December 15th. 
Time flies! So get your entry in—new! 


Hints TO HELP YOU PICK A WINNING NAME! 





























Just follew these simple rules: 
1. Send in a first name for Mama Swan. 
Then complete this sentence in 25 words 
or less: “/ like Swan Soap better be- 
cause “ 

2. You may secure an official entry blank 
from your dealer, or write on your own 
stationery. Print clearly your own name 
and address and that of the dealer where 
you bought Swan. Let your dealer help 
you... and if you win a prize, he wins 
one, too. Write on one side of paper only. 
3. Mail your entry to Swan, Box 34, New 
York 8, N. Y. Submit as many entries as 
you wish, but each entry must be accom- 
panied by a Swan Soap wrapper (large or 
regular size). Each entry must include 
both a suggestion for Swan's first name 


I've got baby-appeal ! 
Pure as fine castile! 


and the 2S-word statement. Use sufficient 
postage. 


4. The winning names will be selected for 
their originality and appropriateness by an 
independent organization of experienced 
contest judges. In case of ties, the 25-word 
statement (which must accompany each 
suggestion for Mama Swan’s first name) 
will be the deciding factor . . . on the basis 
of originality, sincerity, and aptness of 
thought. If there are any remaining ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. Decision of the judges 
will be final. No entries can be returned. 
All entries and ideas therein become the 
property of Lever Brothers Company. 


5. Any person 18 years of age or over in 
the continental United States or Puerto 


For dishes I'm slick— UH lather! Vl last! Your daintiest duds 

So watch me suds quick! Give boths vasurpassed! Are sate in my suds! 
Rico and Hawaii may compete, except em- 
ployees of Lever Bros. Company, their ad- HURRY! 
vertising agencies, and their families. Con- 
test subject to all Federal and State SEND IN 
regulations. All entries must be the original 
work of contestants submitted in his or her YOUR ENTRY 
own name. All members of a family may TODAY! 


compete, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to one family. 


6. Names of major prize winners will be 
announced on the George Burns & 
Gracie Allen and “Bright Horizon” 
radio programs. 


7. Contest closes December 15, 
1944, and all entries must be post- 
matked before midnight of that 
date, and’ received before January 
8th, 1945. 














" Sunday Afternoon on the Farm* pointed by Rudolf Wetterau 


Hon be 












We turn our hearts towards home —all who've been far from it, Kaywoodies remain the same—made today of the same fine Medi- 
whether on fighting fronts or home front —all who’ve worked at terranean briar as two years ago, or 10 years ago, or any time 
war as never before, and now need peace and leisure. May home since the originators of this business started, in 1851. The pipes are 
be as sweet as ever! cut, seasoned, and finished with the same indispensable care. 

Perhaps you are one of those to whom the fragrance of a good pipe Your Kaywoodie, aged and tempered to handle tobacco, yields the 
of tobacco, and the time to enjoy it, are as indispensable as home - mildest, coolest, most delicious smoke you ever enjoyed. A pipe, like 
in fact, part of it. a home, must grow slowly, and well—the briar is a natural product, 


— / : and it cannot be hurried. 
You'll find the same fine, fragrant flavor that you always liked, in 


Kaywoodie Pipes—it hasn’t changed, and it won’t. The world’s We believe that our Kaywoodie Pipes provide one of the pleasantest, 
finest briar to smoke tobacco in, and the knowledge of how to handle most agreeable and worthwhile experiences in life. That’s the way 
it are the reasons for that distinctive “Kaywoodie Flavor.” we make ’em—worth having in your home. 






Many Kaywoodies go : 

direct to our fighting ; 

a be pa- KAYWOODIE | 

tient if your dealer . 

ap eng —— sup- \ : 
y you. Illustrated here : 

Plain Grain Kay- ' " , BRIAR 

woodie "Bulldog" - oh 

Shape, No. @C—$I0. 
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EVERYBODY GAINS 
FROM THIS ILLINOIS 


SWAP SUP 


FOR SALE—Boys’ sweaters for high 
school age; boys’ reefers, size 6. 
Also baby clothes. SWAP SHOP 
c/o Home Bureau Office, Effingham. 





WANTED—Children’s clothes, sizes § 
to 10. SW AP SHOP c/o Home Bu- 
reau Office, Effingham. 








UCH notices running on the Farm Bureau 
») page of the Teutopolis (Illinois) Press, 
plus word-of-mouth praise from satisfied cus- 
tomers, has made it possible for the Effing- 
ham County Swap Shop to put back into 
circulation in a single month the equivalent 
of $400 worth of clothing. 

The idea of the Swap Shop is that anyone 
can consign good, serviceable clothing, and 
receive 75% of the selling price, the other 
25% going to the Home Bureau for its office 
expenses. 

The patriotic motives of make-it-do and 
wear-it-out brought about this little shop in 
the corner of the County Home Bureau office. 

aF Folks with growing families especially wel- 

Sn 5 comed the idea. “Most of them had little 

clothing reserve,” says Mrs. Helena Hunt, 

pene: County Home Adviser, “and you know how 
hard it is to buy clothes now. Many used 
garments have as good or better wearing 
quality than new things twice their price, yet 
the owners had no further use for them, 
usually because they were outgrown.” 
odi- The Swap Shop was started in the summer 
| of 1943. Business was dull indeed until the 
first Saturday after school began, when par- 

ents flocked in with their youngsters, to try 

on coats, jackets, suits, even shoes. In the 

first six months the shop took in 387 gar- 
the ments and sold 308 of them. 
Whee Every-day clothes are in most demand. 
The shop accepts only garments which show 
promise of a year or two of good wear, and 
those in good style. At first almost 50% of 
the merchandise submitted had to be refused, 
but now little “junk” is brought in. 


ime 


are 


Priced at About Half 


Each consignor has a number, and num- 
ber and price are pinned on each garment, 
The price (agreed on by the owner and the 
Home Adviser) averages about half of the 
original cost of the garmest, if it is some- 
what worn. The average selling price for 
children’s coats is around $4 to $8. Shoes 
sell for $1 to $2. Each consignor has a page 
n the ledger, with her number, a listing of 
items brought in, price wanted, selling price, 
the commission and cash due. 

Some items are really “swappéd”, but most 
of them are sold. Towh folks are a good 
source of clothing, and to keep popular 
items coming in, Mrs. Hunt lists needed ar- 
ticles in the local paper. She also reports 
sizes of children’s coats, dresses and suits 
already on hand. In constant demand last 
winter were snow pants and children’s cloth- 
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ing of all kinds, and men’s wool jackets. 


Lucky Hunters! 


Lucky Housewife! 


— she cooks with a new 















You can be lucky, too! Go to your 
Monarch dealer and ask him to show 
you this new, all-white, porcelain 
enamel MONARCH. You'll discover 
that it has all the advantages of beauty, 
fuel economy, and operating con- 
venience you've been planning for your 
“dream kitchen.” You can buy this new, 
coal-wood range with the definite assur- 
ance that it is a genuine, full quality 
MONARCH — having all the proven 
features of construction that have made 
so many satisfied Monarch Range users 
for the past three generations. See your 
dealer or write the factory. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
814 Lake St. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Patented* down-draft flues on each 
side of combustion chamber send 
fresh air over the burning coal, 
creating a steady. even fire which 
completely burns the gases. re 
duces chimney loss and produces 


more heat. 


FOR WINTER COMFORT 


Front feed with Smoke Apron sim- 
plifies refueling — insures clean 
walls and curtains. Burns any grade 
of coal (or wood). 


See your Monarch dealer 
or write to the factory 


SUPER HEATER 










Has All These Famous 
MONARCH Features 
* Balanced Design 


* All-White Porcelain 
Enamel Finish 


* Concealed Reservoir 

* Room Heater 

* 4-Wall Construction 

x “Glass Lined” Ruste 
Resisting Flues 

* Duplex Draft Control 

* Duplex Grates 

* “Mirco” Top 

* Dust-Tight Fire Box 


Oversize Oven with 
Aluminum Finish 


NEW 
FUEL-SAVING 
PRINCIPLE 
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“Patent Pending 
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NE of the strong fashion’ trends that is carrying over from fall to 

winter is the use of two or more colors in one costume. An expensive 

jersey blouse which I saw recently had a back of black, one-half of 
the front and the adjacent sleeve turquoise blue, while the other front and 
sleeve were white. Combine what material you have, or can get, with im- 
agination, and this fall you can wear the result with confidence. 

The blouse and skirt in No. 1164 are most attractive to wear together, 
but, at the same time, either can double-duty in other combinations. The 
tailored blouse is softened by a double frill of the same material, and the 
skirt is gored. No. 1164 comes in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 42 inches. 

A jumper outfit that has princesse lines, is found in No. 1367. With it 
goes the smart jacket seen in the smaller cut. The jumper is: designed in 
sizes 34 to 46 inches. The blouse must be ordered separately—No. 915. It 
comes in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. 

No. 1400 is a-one-piece dress, but it has the effect of a blouse and skirt 
with the popular jumper front. Large covered buttons are used for trimming 
in the original. No. 1400 is cut in sizes 12 to 18 years; 30 to 36 inches. 

A perfect school dress for growing sister is found in No. 1444. The brighter 
the colors that you select, the better it will be liked. Sizes 8 to 14 years. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure to give number arid size. Send 
orders to Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Phila- 


delphia 5, Penna. 
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Is Your Life in Winter Still 


\O6 CABIN LYING? 


A. you letting a lack of winter warmth narrow 





—— 


«AAT ATH your life to the cramped, cluttered quarters 
GU yp iN Na : 
iy i} ty Hy ’ as : 


diy 


of the kitchen? Do you shut off the most 
, Se 5 | Bt Ps pleasant rooms of your 

* «x. pe ee ‘ 
— oR a 


& home ... put up with 
the burden of carrying 
kindling and coal, making, 
watching, banking fires, 
hauling ashes . . . because you believe it is the only economical way 


-to keep warm in winter? 


Perfection-made Oil Heaters have changed all that. They make 
comfort in the whole house possible in wintertime — 


cheaply and with complete dependability. And 





the labor of producing this efficient heat for winter MODEL 2201 
P ; Space Heater 
warmth is reduced to the flick of a match! 
For more than 56 years Perfection-made Oil Heaters have been bringing better 


and better living conditions to the homes of America. They can bring it 


to you. Clean, simple and economical to operate, they give you all degrees of 





instant controlled heat with never a trace of smoke or soot. 
MODEL 730 ‘ 


Portable Heater , — 
Look to Perfection for Better Living! 


te BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


Because of our war work, only limited models available at present. 


PAPER EE CTI O NK 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7686-D Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio The Mark voum JA 




















Happy hours to be 


— the needs of the nation call the 
farmer’s wife to longer days of harder 
work. And she answers that call wil- 
lingly, cheerfully. 

But, more than ever, she looks ahead 
to a time when household tasks will be 
lighter, when she’ll have more leisure for 
her children, church activities, reading 
—things she’s always wanted to do. 


Sometime after the war, that dream 
of happy hours can become a beautiful 
reality wherever electric power lines 
lead to the door. Tomorrow her farm 
home can be a General Electric home. 

She’ll have hot water at the touch of 
a finger. A G-E electric water heater 
will take care of that. 

Cooking will be quicker, cleaner, call 
for less watching . . . thanks to a G-E 
electric range. 


More food storage space in a roomy 
G-E electric refrigerator willy mean 


Wood is the greatest shortage of all. . 


Start today to cut and haul! 


For information about how you can help with 
vital wood pulp salvage, see your County Agent. 


fewer trips to the garden, easier kitchen 
work, 

An electric kitchen mixer, an electric 
toaster, an electric vacuum cleaner— 
General Electric appliances throughout 
the house—will lend her added pairs of 
hands to shorten working hours. 


These wonderful electric servants 
aren’t available today, because... like 
the farmer . . . General Electric is work- 
ing for Victory. 

But, when the war ends, General 
Electric will again be turning out—for 
farm homes and city homes—the finest 
electrical appliances . . . and developing 
new ones for that better life ahead. 


TUNE IN: “‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,”’ 
Sunday 10 p. m., E.W.T., NBC—“‘The 
World Today’’ news, every weekday, 6:45 
p. m., E.W.T., CBS. 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 











G-E Home Loundry ... to help you breeze 
through washday, after victory! Just 
toss clothes into the G-E. Automatic 
Washer and turn @ switch. This spar- 
kling G-E beauty will wash, rinse, 
damp-dry—all by itself! 


Everything Electrical for After-Victory Farms and Homes 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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OME hunting season, there are two cook- 
‘; ing jobs which confront many farm and 
ranch women. One of these is to cook the 
game which husbands, sons, neighbors or 
guests bring in, and the other is to plan 
meals at the time and of the kind to suit a 
hunter’s day. 

Since game cookery belongs in the you- 
learn-from-experience class, we give the 
recipes and methods used by several experts. 
These include two women who have won fame 
for the way in which they cook for city 
hunters—businessmen who satisfy the call 
of the wild with an annual hunting foray, 
and who go back home immensely satis- 
fied with what they, ate, whether they were 
pleased with their shooting or not. 

They are Mrs. William L. Frey -of Big 
Stone county, Minnesota, who cooked for 21 
Minneapolis men last year, and Mrs. C. B. 
Christie of Brookings county, South Dakota, 
who has made taking care of members of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club such an art for the 
past 15 years that there’s a long waiting list 
in case the regulars can’t go. 

We also consulted three other experts on 
game cookery: Mrs. Paul West of Boulder 
county, Colorado, who has cared for her hus- 
band’s catch of venison, elk, trout and other 
game for many years; Miss Gertie Fry of 
Texas, whose interest and skill with Ameri- 
can game extends over several years; and 
Jim Emmett of Virginia, who has made hunt- 
ing and trapping his hobby. 

Jim and his wifé make outdoor and game 
cooking a real art, and they’ve experimented 
not only with regulation game birds, rabbit, 
squirrel and fish, but have developed many 
unusual recipes, such as bass pie, stuffed 
coon and camp beans with squirrel. 

Since we can’t possibly cover all the good 
recipes these experts suggest, we have printed 
and are offering an interesting new booklet. 

Mrs. Christie has found that pheasant 
hunters want to get away from the house be- 


‘the House! 


Hunters in 


> 








By Miriam Williams 


fore noon for early afternoon hunting, so 
both she and Mrs. Frey serve a one-dish meal 
for the late morning or noon meal, such as 
goulash, or stew, or a chicken casserole dish. 
This, with a salad or vegetable and dessert, 
is easy to serve. 

Dinners are bountiful, and if game isn’t 
the feature, a roast or chicken usually is. 
Taking care of hunters has required hard 
work, but the women have enjoyed it. To 
Mrs. Christie, the money earned in this 
way has purchased living room furniture, 
kitchen cupboards and a refrigerator. 

And here are some of their hunting-time 
menus and recipes for cooking wild game: 


Game Dinners 


Fried pheasant, mashed potatoes, gravy, 
buttered peas and onions, spiced beets, hot 
biscuits, and lemon pie. 

Roast duck, wild or brown rice, green 
beans and carrots, apple-celery-orange salad, 
rolls, home-made chocolate cake. 

Tomato juice, venison steaks, baked pota- 
toes, tossed vegetable salad, rolls, apple pie. 


Mrs. Christie’s Fried Pheasant 


Dress pheasant, cool and cut in pieces 
for serving. When thoroughly cooled (over- 
night or longer) dredge pieces with seasoned 
flour. Brown quickly in hot fat, a mixture of 
lard and meat drippings. Transfer to a big 
roaster, add a few tablespoons of water, cover 
and let steam or bake slowly until very ten- 
der, 2 or 3 hours. (With a big roaster, and by 
allowing plenty of time, you can cook a dozen 
birds at once.) Make gravy with part cream. 

(Continued on page 82) 





GAME AND FISH RECIPES 


You can get recipes by experts for 25 kinds of 
wild life in our new booklet “How to Cook 
and Serve Game and Fish." Send 15c¢ to the 
Farm Kitchen, Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. Includes care of game, camp cookery. 








HINTS for HOME BAKERS 


Cereal Leftovers 
make 


Wonderful Rolls! 


Make them with Fleischmann’ 
yellow label Yeast the only 
tresh yeast with more 
EXTRA vitamins 
CEREAL ROLLS 


1 cup milk 
214 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup any cooked leftover cereal 
1 cake Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1 cup lukewarm water 
8 cups sifted flour 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt, shorten- 
ing and cereal; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water 
and add to cereal mixture. Add half 
the flour and beat until smooth. Add 
remaining flour or enough to make 
easily handled dough. Knead dough 
quickly and lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place dough fh greased bowl, 
cover and set in warm place, free 
from draft. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 1% hours. When light, 
shape into rolls and place close to- 
gether in greased layer cake pans. 
Cover and let rise again until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Bake 
in hot oven at 425°F. about 25 min- 
utes, Makes 2% dozen. 












NEW WARTIME EDITION 
OF FLEISCHMANN’S 
RECIPE BOOK 


Clip and paste on a penny 
post card for your free copy 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised “‘The Bread Basket.” 
Dozens of easy recipes for 

bread, rolls, desserts. Address 

Standard Brands Inc., Grand 

Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N. Y. 



































“What | learned 
about Safety 
in Childbirth” 





“My baby was born in a modern hos- 
pital. So I know how fussy they are 
about infection. And I’ve decided to 
help protect him from contact with 
germs the hospital way—with Lysol.” 














Babies born at home need the same 
protection. Disinfect bed, floor, furni- 
ture, etc., with Lysol solution of 2% 
tablespoons to a gallon of water. 
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Proof of Lysol’s effectiveness is its wide 
use by many hospitals in delivery rooms 
and baby wards. Help guard your 
baby. Clean with Lysol! 

















For required solutions of Lysol for 
fighting the risk of infection in childbirth 
see directions with every bottle 


Disinfectant 














Copr., 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp.. 
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é You Can Get Full-Size Patterns for These Gifts 


Anyone can make these Christmas 
gifts from full-size patterns. No es- 
pecial tools required. Just trace 
pattern on wood, saw and assemble. 
Very complete step-by-step instruc- 
tions are included with the pattern. 


What child wouldn't like a 46” 
wheelbarrow, especially if you 
paint it red? The sturdy construc- 
tion insures years of hard use. 
Pattern 66—Wheelbarrow—25c. 
* * * This doll cradle is 12” wide, 
23!” long and 15” high. Pat- 
tern 64— Cradle—25e. * * * A 
very attractive Colonial doll 
house, not pictured, will please 
any small girl—26” high, 24” wide. 
Pattern 33—Doll House—50c. 





A child can't be expected to be 
tidy unless o& special place is pro- 
vided for his toys. This large 
chest on wheels will hold a good- 
sized collection. Nice gift for 
either girl or boy. Full-size out- 
lines of the lamb and flowers in- 
sure good results. Use gay colors. 
Pattern 65—Toy Chest—25c. 















A tommy gun is a real boy's gift 
—one that in this war period most 
boys will like. It can be easily 
made from scraps of lumber and 
painted in a few evenings time. 
A clever noise-maker is built in 
that will go rat-tat-tat, to the de- 
light of its owner and his friends. 
Pattern 58—Tommy Gun—20c, 
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This 6-foot work bench is just what 
any boy or man who likes to work 
with tools would enjoy owning. The 
bench is of very strong construction, 
Nearly anyone can make it easily 
from the full-size printed paper 
pattern. Trace pattern on lumber 
as specified, then saw and assem- 
ble exactly where pattern indicates, 
A useful gift and a lasting one. 
Pattern 15—-Work Bench—25c. 


— 


a 





Send for these full-size patterns to Dept. EB, Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Order by number at the prices stated. 
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PERSONALLY I'M PLANNING A Zzzewal PEACE 








CHECK UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 
AND HOUSEWARES HERE! 







UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 1941 PRICE ESTIMATED 
AND HOUSEWARES RANGE cost 





(APPeoui matt) 















Glectric Ranges . + $94.95—279.95 $.....ccece 
WoterHeoters . . . « « V400—123.00) .......4.. 












Westen .« + © © « - 5495-13495 eee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bag Type Vocwwm Cleaners. . 29.95— 59.95 2... .cccus 
Tonk Type Vocuum Cleaners 59.95— 69.95 é 
Hond Vocwwm Cleaners. . « 1445— 19.95 ccccccceee 
Londers “Open Top” Cor 

Sweepem. «© © © © « 3.95— 7.95 occccecces 
es «+ 1H « oe © 3.95— 9.95 
Teasers. «. 2 © 6 2 3.9S— 14.95,  cocceccece 





Percolatos . « « «© + « 
© © 0 eo © 0 BGG TG  cccccee 
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HE “U” Plan for “V” Day is 2. Add up their estimated values. SN so lle 
going to bring some real 3, put that sum into War Bonds. i. 
peace and happiness into my 


life after th - 4. Take the check list to your lo- gies 5% ee 
e after the war! . 


cal dealer today and ask him j§§/—igeemmey Porshe ees 

I’m going to have the best to put you on his priority list. ; . See: wae ee 
housekeeping aids that money yoy maxe no down payment, = age ees - 
can buy—appliances and house- —_you’re under no obligation! But _ 
wares made by Universal! you do put yourself in line 

You'll be keen on this “U” among the lucky “firsts” to get 
Plan, too—whether you are Universal products after Vic- 
dreaming of a new home, or_ tory! Send for “U” Plan [owns 


planning to fix up your present for “V” Day Booklet 
one! which gives added de- 


tails—write to Dept. F J. 







BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
Check here the Universe! appliances you ve 
dreamed of owning. Put their estimated 
volve into War Bonds — then abter Victory, 
you con stop dreaming ond stort owning! 






















HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 


1. : iver- 
Check igs this page the Univer LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
sal appliances you will need. NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 














How can you tell. : 


your daughter If 





You, yourself DON’T KNOW these 
intimate physical facts 

You may be able to save your daughter years of 

unhappiness in her married life ahead if you'll 

only tell her these intimate physical facts now. 

But first—make sure your own knowledge is 
just as modern, ‘‘up-to-date”’ as it can be—the 
newer scientific facts on douching. And it WILL 
BE if you recommend Zonite (discovered by a 
world-famous Surgeon and renowned Chemist). 

Tell Your Daughter This: 
Explain how important feminine hygiene is to 
charm, health and beauty. And how Zonite so 
capably helps solve one of woman's most seri- 
ous deodorant problems, 

Old-fashioned mixtures of soap, soda and 
vinegar DO NOT provide the germicidal and 
deodorant action of Zonite. 

On the other hand don't use overstrong solu- 
tions of harmful poisons which can actually 
burn, severely irritate and damage tissues—in 
time may even impair functional activity of the 
mucous glands. With modern Zonite you take 
no such risk. 

So Powerful Yet So Harmless 
Your own Doctor will probably tell you no 
other type of liquid antiseptic-germicide for the 
douche of all those tested is SO POWERFUL yet 
SO SAFE to delicate tissues, 

Zonite actually destroys odor, it helps guard 
against infection—instantly kills all germs it 
touches. Of course due to anatomical barriers 
it’s not always possible to contact all germs in 
the tract. BUT YOU CAN BE SURE OF THIS! No 
germicide kills germs any faster or more thor- 
oughly than Zonite! It kills all reachable living 
germs and keeps them from multiplying. 

Yet Zonite is so harmless. POSITIVELY non- 
poisonous,non-caustic, non-burning. Use Zonite 
often as you want without the slightest danger. 
Follow directions. 


LOWE vor soe 


_ feminine hygiene 


FREES® Tear this coupon out and send to 
Zonite, Dept. 410A, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., and receive in plain wrapper 
enlightening new book edited by several emi- 
nent Gynecologists. 

Name 


Addroac 


City State 











By Beth Cummings 


T’S so easy to think of what you might 
said after it’s all over. The right 
easy phrase could have saved a 


have 
word oI 
whole situation. 

A little plotting ahead about some pos- 
sible situations is good strategy. The idea is, 
you think of all the angles ahead of time; 
you rehearse a little for them. Then you 
stand a chance of being able to cope with the 
situation when it stares you in the face. 


His Telephone Line 


When he calls you up and asks “What 
are you doing Friday night?” he’s fishing. 
You want him to state his case before you 
commit yourself? “Well, there’s something 
I’m supposed to do. Why? What’s on your 
mind?” should bring him out in the open. 

He doesn’t know when to hang up? Wind 
him up quickly with, “Okay then, John, [ll 
see you here about 7:30?” or, “I’m sorry, 
George. But thanks a lot for asking me.” 
Tell him you'll be seeing him around, and 
g’bye now. Telephone conversations over five 
minutes shouldn’t happen to anybody. 


He Stood You Up? 


You got yourself all dressed up, and he 
didn’t show up. You're furious, curious, and 
hurt. You’re bound to see him somewhere 
tomorrow or the next day. What are you 
going to do? Pass him up in haughty silence, 
showing you care a whole lot? 
Or, speak to him ever so 
casually, and be busily on 
your way with no time for 
extra conversation? 

That’s probably better. You 
inning later 


can have your 


when he asks for other dates. te og 
You'll be busy. You can ex- CLOTHES 
plain eventually that you MANNERS 
ital. Wate egy TALENTS 
haven't time to make dat Semanal 
with people who don’t keep 
them. 

Your First Date With 


Him? 

He’s practically a stranger to you; what 
on earth are you going to talk about? Find 
out what he’s been doing all day. That'll 
give you some key to what he does or doesn’t 
like about school, or farming, or his job. 

Good running conversations are made up 
of chatter about everyday things: how hard 
it is to get up in the morning, how your 
teacher is psychic about calling on you 
just when you're the least prepared, what 
the possibilities are for a good football or 
basketball team, radio programs, movies, 
local war heroes. There’s no limit. 





HOW DO! 


CONVERSATION 4 
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You Don’t Like His Jokes? 


If your young man is so dull he resorts 
to off-color stories for entertainment, he 
hasn’t been around much. Show him you 
have, by not thinking he’s very funny. If 
you know him real well and aren’t afraid to 
trip him up, you can be bold with, “Where 
in the world did you drag that one up?” 

But if you’re a little uncertain, silence 
may be your best answer. If you’re nimble- 
witted you can spot something across the way 
at just the crucial moment, that startles you 
into a quick exclamation and a change of 
subject. That takes timing. 


He Asks For a Kiss? 


He probably stands a better chance of 
getting it if he’s willing to take the plunge 
and stand the consequences. But maybe he’s 
cautious. If you want him to kjss you this 
might be one of those places where silence 
is golden. But if you don’t want him to, you 
have the job of refusing his attention without 
hurting his pride. 

An extended dissertation on your theories 
about necking and girls who indulge in it 
will earn you a reputation for being the 
neighborhood prig. Be fun and pleasant 
about it with something like: “Um, nope, 
wrong night, wrong hour. And besides, | 
don’t think I’d like lipstick on you.”* Be 

your njcest if you want to get 
away with this one. 


They Like Your Dress? 


Time was when you had to 
deny any nice thing anybody 
you. If somebody 
liked your dress, you were 
supposed to muster up a quick 
dislike for it. But these days 
it’s all right to like your own 
clothes a little, too. “Thank 
you!”, or “It is a pretty color,” 
, strikes a happy medium be- 
tween overinterest and disin- 
terest. ¢ 


said to 


“Have You Heard the Latest... ?” 

Whispering campaigns have a way of get- 
ting less accurate as they go along. Make 
it your business to scotch vicious gossip. You 
like good, interesting, fact-based chatter 
about other people as much as the next per- 
son, but when it starts getting nasty it’s time 
for you to jump to the defensive. 

And in this case don’t be afraid to be em- 
phatic: “Oh, for goodness sakes! That can’t 
be so!” A change of subject-matter will clear 
the air, and the quicker the better. 
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By the thousand, Norge men—factory 
workers and distributors, dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen—have taken ‘‘time 
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| out’ from their normal useful tasks to 
>» attend to other duties—grim, dangerous, 
deadly duties. And Norge plunged into 


the maelstrom with these men 
supplying them and others with the 
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* Be the newest Norge’ products of expe- 
o get rience. Old customers as well as new 
ones will find that the Norge dealer 
3? has something for them that was well 
nll worth waiting for—a line of products 
body which, because of Norge’s wartime 
-body production experience, are even better 
were lesigned, be rrenaci “red and be 
ck designed, better engineered and better 
quit 
ie built. 
: wh 
“he k NORGE, A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
— Norge is the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corpo- 
olor, , Detroit 26, Michigan. In Canadas Addison Industries, 
n be- Ltd., 7 », Onta 
disin- “for outstanding 
production of 
war materials.” 
9° 
f get- Ready for Today 
Make , . GAS RANGES WASHERS REFRIGERATORS ELECTRIC RANGES HOME HEATERS 
. Without interfering Soulianmas, earaeahon 
. You with the steady flow 
atter of war material from 
hatte the Norge factories, a 
t per: limited quantity of 
; time brand-new, full-size, 
full-quality gas ranges 
» enme / are being produced and 
me. § e | are now available for 
cant | essential users. 
| clear 


SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY BETTER PRODUCTS 
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CALUMET MAKES A BET 
witH Biscuit MAKERS / a 


Ladies—we know we’re talking to experts. 
We know you bake good biscuits, day in, 
day out... But here’s our bet: 

Your next batch of biscuits can be the 
lightest, tenderest, best-tasting you ever 
baked—if you’ll just do this— TO KEEP YOUR HANDS 


Bake ’em with Calumet instead of your 


usual baking powder! AND FEET YOUTHFUL 





by Phyllis Wray 


Ten, Va IME marches on. Yes, indeed it 

= does, and how rapidly it seems to 
ie ted ee x race by, as far as our hands and_ feet 
a are concerned! Frequently, the youth- 





ful appearance of your face, hair, and 
figure is belied by old-looking extremi- 
ties. Why not do something now to pre- 
vent the toll that time and work take 
of your hands and feet? Here are a 
few suggestions: 


Get a can of Calumet Baking Powder 
today. Follow the directions for using 
Calumet given on the can... 

See if you don’t turn out a batch of 
golden-brown, light, tender beauties 
that beat anything your kitchen ever 
saw before! 





for rough, chapped hands. This lack 


of smoothness is caused by extreme dryness, 





Webet tw ‘7 k! so, naturally, the remedy is the constant use 
2bet YOu WILL: e guarantee it. Look. . 
ebdetyou 1 Bu ¢ feel ) of oily creams and 


= soothing lotions. Make 
17 bce am a habit of using that "i 


rTER BISCO 
ETS BE. R ~ wottie or jar oO otion 
— WIA W777" — _INX sae) s we you eee wx 


Sie Sar pe, 


That means keeping 


5S 













Z the bottle handy. 
When your hands 

E YOUR MONEY BACK » are in really bad shape from over-exposure 

4 or from long immersion in water, try mas- 

DOUBL ——— ——_ x saging them with an oily cream at bedtime. 
_—_—_ , » | Hands on which cream has been allowed to f 
fC alumet will give  hataa Yf soak overnight will surprise you with their v 
The makers O \ ¢ you don’ t | morning smoothness. S 
double your money back } et : S) When redness persists, a bleach may be in ii 

_ ; . ou bs ake with C: alum y order. A bleaching prescription is contained 
think the biscults y you ve ever 2 in one little lemon. Rub the red spots with I 
better than any biscuits SS halves of this juicy fruit. Then rub in cream fe 
are be : ther baki ing powde r. »> afterwards, oO’ 
made with any ow | Sends ZS — for wrinkled : 
»roduct of General S hands. Brushing for b: 
Calumet is af} stimulation and im- g1 
proved circulation is Sa 
the number one rou- fo 
| tine, Add vigorous ay 
VFIIXX —_ VR WIIG massage with hand ht 
WH) IN WY} cream to this, and ea 
you'll find that early- sh 
stage wrinkles will on 
soon become inconspicuous. ‘ fo! 
C , for stiff hands. As in other parts of | 
mene the body, exercise will increase agility. For fin 
hand mobility we recommend a daily make- agi 
believe piano playing session. On the table, be 
GL or on any other hard surface, imitate the ac- 
— the D. tions of a pianist. Start playing imaginary of 
P?; /; scales slowly. Then increase your speed. Ten not 
Baking minutes “practice” will loosen those stiff in | 
joints, Also, try shaking your hands limply ae 
*& Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network from the wrist. Shake them until they feel boc 
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ready to fall off. This 


one relaxes hand ten- 
sion and relieves stiff- 
ness, too. 

In the care of your 
hands, as with every- 
thing else, the “ounce 
of prevention” helps 
most of all. Do try 
slip on loose canvas work 
gloves when doing extremely dirty work, or 
when going out to the barn in the cold. 
\lso, be sure that your hands are completely 
dry before going out in the cold or wind. 

Shorten and shape the nails with a flexible 
steel nail file, from the 10 Cent Store, rather 
than with scissors. Cutting tends to coarsen 
and thicken their texture. 





to remember to 


At least once or twice a day, after your 
hands have been in soap and water, take 
time to shove back, gently, with the towel, 


the cuticle at the base 
of the nail. This habit 
will help prevent 
hangnails and makes 
for a prettier shaped 
nail. 

for dry. cal- 
lo used feet. The best 
cure lies in scrubbing. 
Ill-fitting often 





shoes 


hamper circulation, and the result is skin 
dryness, which in turn, causes calloused 
areas. Scrub your feet briskly with warm 


soapy water until they are pink and tingling. 
Follow by dipping them in water, cold as 
you can stand. This causes a rush of blood 
to the feet and stirs up the circulation. And, 
remember that lubrication is just as good for 
feet as it is for hands. Massage the soles, 
toes and arches with your pet hand cream. 

for damp, 
moist feet. Fortunate- 
ly, this disagreeable 
state of pedal affairs 
can be arrested. Fre- 
quent foot baths, as- 
tringent rubs and an- 
tiseptic powders will 
do the trick. For dain- 
tiness, as well as com- 
fort, bathe your feet often and well. Massage 
with a mild astringent, such as witch hazel. 
Sprinkle foot powder between your toes and 





into your shoes. 

It is wise to rinse out and change your 
stockings often. Lots of people troubled with 
foot dampness also make a point of going 
over the insides of their shoes with deodorant. 
‘ . for tired, aching feet. Again, it is 
bathing that gives 
greatest relief. Epsom 
salts poured into your 


foot bath will draw 
away much of the 
hurt. It is hardly nec- 


essary to add, that 
shoes which fit well are 
essential to foot com- 
fort or general health. 

Spend your shoe coupon wisely, and you'll 
find that tired feet (and incidentally the 
aging lines they cause in your face) won’t 
be your beauty problem. 

It is money well spent to keep the heels 
of your shoes in good repair, as there is 
nothing more tiring than to walk, or stand, 
in run-over heels. Serious injury to your back 
and hips can also result from throwing your 
body out of alignment. 











"You and Me Both”—Need Oatmeal’s 
3 Basic Vitality Elements! 


Yes, it is true. The same natural superi- 
orities of real oatmeal, so vital to normal 
growth, are equally important for your 


stamina and energy. 


These days particularly, when wartime 
work, worries and rationing make it hard 





to live and eat normally—you cannot afford to neglect the important 





You, in 


everything therei Always One Thats Best! 


QUAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are the same 


advantages of this naturally superior 
food. 


No question that natural whole-grain 
oatmeal leads ai// cereals in Protein, 
most important basic stamina element. 
Leads every cereal in Food-Energy. 
And leads all natural cereals in anti- 


fatigue Vitamin B,! 

Give yourself and your family the natural ad- 
vantages of naturally delicious Quaker Oats. 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. Buy a 
package today. 













TRY THIS INSTEAD OF 
HARSH LAXATIVES 








IN GLASS OF WATER 





FIRST THING ON ARISING 


LEMON AND WATER gives all the Lemons are among the richest sources 
regulation most people need. of vitamin C, and also supply B, and 
And it’s good for you! P. They alkalinize—and aid digestion. 


If you are troubled with constipation, Lemonand water hasa refreshing tang, 
try this simple fruitdrink, firstthingon too—clears the mouth, wakes you up. 
arising. For most people it makes harsh Why not be kind to your system by 
laxatives unnecessary, by herp ing . regulating it this natural healthful way? 
system function promptly and normally Try it ten days...juice of one lemon 

Millions Take Lemons for Health in a glass of water first thing on arising. 
; According to recent surveys, over eight ps. Some prefer juice of one lemon in half 
million Americans now take lemons glass water with 4 to teaspoon baking soda 
as a regulator and general health aid. (bicarbonate)added. Drink as foaming quiets. 


Keep regular the Healthy way! 
THE JOB LEMON and WATER 


BUY WAR x e e ee 
BONDS : ooefirst thing on arising 














Ore S SINNIAS STAMMER? 
») T Dohlia-Flowered ef 
R 5 colors-Scariet, Yellow, Lavender, This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
Rose, White a lbe-Packet of each, and Correction descrit thes the Bogue Unit Method 
all 6 for 10c. Send dime today! for eciet tific correction of stammering and stut- 
= ATLEE BURPEE CO. tering l for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
74) Buliding, Philadelphia 32,Pe. Dot. 818, “Circle Tower, indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Buliding, Clinton, lowa i 
























TESTED AND PROVED 
IN BOTH THE MIXING 
BOWL AND THE OVEN 





ASK MOTHER, SHE KNOWS. 


raw Y:):14953 GIRL 
aking (OUdeE1 
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SCHOOL lunch contest, in which all 


lunches were scored for eight weeks, 
was the means of making over the 


noon-time meals in the one-room schools of 
Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. 

First, the Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Nelle Stasukinas, helped the pupils 
score their lunches. The average score was 
only 60% of what might be considered 
‘good.” All the lunches were cold. They 
contained little milk, fruit and vegetables, 
but many pretzels, jelly and sausage sand- 
wiches, cake and candy. 

Mothers, teachers and pupils got together 
and decided that lunches could be greatly 
improved. Then came the contest, with scor- 
ing every week for eight weeks. Now more 
than 1,000 pupils of one-room schools have 
good lunches that include a hot dish. In 
some schools pint jars brought from home 
have been heated in a pan of water on the 
school stove, or potatoes have been baked at 
school. Teachers say that the children are 
doing noticeably better work since lunches 
have been improved. 

By co-operative buying (pooling their 
orders through marketing committees of 
county home demonstration councils) over 
26,000 Texas women bought a third of a 
million Mexican-grown pineapples. The cost 
averaged $3.19 per dozen, and the estimated 
saving over bought canned pineapple was 
$68,842. They saved 20 million blue ration 
points. 

Canning food in tin for folks overseas 
is the best solution to the food problem, we 
think. Several of our readers are trying the 
fried chicken recipe of Mrs. Peters [October 
Farm Journal, page 59] and a club in Edger- 
ton, Wisconsin, is planning to bake and can 
fruit cake for their service men. 

While it is now too late to mail Christmas 
overseas boxes, you may like to send fruit 
cake later. My advice is to bake the cake 
in tin cans which you have greased and then 
lined with brown paper. Cool right in the 
can, then put the filled but unsealed cans in 
a slow oven (250° F.) for 15 minutes and 
seal. This sterilizes the can and helps pre- 
vent mold, and is more satisfactory, I believe, 
than processing cans after they are sealed. 

A good thermos bottle cooks soups, 
stews, and so on, much as in the old-fash- 
ioned fireless cooker, according to Katherine 
Lewers of Nevada, who thus provided a hot 
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SCORE 


fey (hy), cake sg 


bil Lbiefe , 94 pagar GOL 


a af ple, AALR coal 


Hot lunches are easy in this Schuylkill 
county, Pa., school. Above are typical 
menus as scored before and after a 
contest that roused the whole county. 


dish for her men at home while she was 
teaching school. Here is her method: Fill 
e thermos with lukewarm water, pour it 
rut, fll again with boiling water and close 
the bottle. Meanwhile, bring to a boil the 


t 


incooked food you have ready, and heat it 


hrough. Pour out boiling water, fill thermos 
once with boiling food. cork it up and 
eave several hours 
In the Farm Kitchen we applied Mrs. 
Lewers’ instruc ns to potato chowder, 
tomato-rice soup, and Irish stew, and found 
hem well cooked in 4 hours. Gallon and 


half-pint jars are not as satisfactory, however. 
The supply of nuts and dried fruits for 


holiday-time use is “easier” than last year. 
Dates, of course, are somewhat dear, as the 
domestic supply is all there is these days. 


In the Farm Kitchen, we’ve been experi- 
menting with date butter, a new product of 
the Valerie Jean Date Shop of Thermal, 
California. Date butter is a smooth blend 
of ground dates and honey, and comes in a 
2%4-pound box (sent prepaid for $2.40). 

It keeps without refrigeration, and_ is 
ready to make into desserts, milk shakes, 
cookies. One of our favorite uses is as fol- 
lows: mix date butter with water to soften, 
add a spoonful of orange marmalade and 

yme chopped nuts to make a date filling for 

sar cookies. The boys overseas will write 
home about them. 

Is buying citrus fruit by the pound a 
new wrinkle at your grocery store? Florida 
citrus fruit growers have backed the pound 
plan, on the theory that you usually buy 
oranges for juice, and that’s what makes 
them weigh heavy or light. Florida fruit 
iverages three medium-sized oranges to a 


pound, and tests show that you get 2 quarts 
of juice from 10 pounds of Florida oranges. 


Remember when onions were scarce? 


They aren't now! Warehouses are bulging 


with onions, so go all-out in using them. 
Here is a favorite Russian Steak recipe, 
even with folks who aren’t too enthusiastic 
about onions: dredge beef round, or other 
less-tender meat with seasoned flour, brown 
quickly in hot fat, remove from. skillet. 


Slice thinly 3 or more large onions into pan 
fat, add bacon fat or butter, cook slowly un- 
til soft, savory, and golden brown. Sprinkle 
in a little flour, blend. Add 1 cup sour 
cream and 1 cup water. Add the meat. Cover 
and simmer slowly at least an hour. 


THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 





ge neste 





now TAX 


PLUS 


ALSO 
50¢ - $1 
SIZES 


Coupon (with every $2 bottle) entitles 
you to handy dispenser bottle for 
only 15¢. Used in hospitols. 
Fingertip on air-vent regu- 
lates flow of oil. 





ay er 
pete GIANS PREFER TALS 


—4 times as many doctors — over 4 times as many hos- —Mennen Antiseptic Baby 
prefer Mennen Baby Oil pitals use Mennen Baby Oil Oil outsells all other baby 
as any other brand* as all other oils combined* oils and lotions combined.” 


WHY THIS OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE? 


The daily use on the delicate skins of millions of babies proves 

that Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil helps keep skin healthiest — is 

best aid in preventing diaper rash, scalded buttocks, itching, smart- 

ing, impetigo, many other skin troubles. Let the preference of 

medical authorities be your guide in protecting your baby. 
*According to recent surveys 


een es | 























Help your skin to normal soft 


smoothness this medicated way | 


@® Wouldn't you like to see your 
skin smooth, unblemished, soft- 
looking? Then try Noxzema 
Medicated Skin Cream. Noxzema 
not only soothes irritations, helps 
smooth and soften rough, dry 
skin, but helps heal ugly pimples 
and unsightly blemishes !* 


as a skin 


50¢, $1 ( 
counters. 


Nurses w 
discover how grand Noxzema is 


use Noxzema today. 
white, greaseless! See if it doesn’t 
help improve your skin, 10¢, 35¢, 


ere among the first to 
aid, Millions of girls 


It’s snow- 


plus tax). At all drug 


*externally-caused 











DUPOR No.1 MINIATURE 
DUST MASK 


Wear when handling grain or flour, plowing dusty fields, 
grading roads, etc. Used in homes when sweeping, dusting, 
furnace cleaning, paint spraying, etc. Handy as a pair of 
glasses. Just keep mouth closed and breathe through nose 
is all you do to operate. Hay fever sufferers wear to keep 
from breathing pollen. Weighs 1 oz. Has 9 sq. in. filter 
Write fer Free Literatere! 


H. S. COVER, Dept. F, South Bend, Ind. 


“GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR, 1894-1944 


HELP BUILD 
RESISTANCE 
TO COLDS/ 


Take good-tasting tonic 
many doctors recommend 


Catch cold easily ? Listless ? Tire quickly ? 
Help tone up your system! Take Scott’s 
Emulsion—contains natural A and D 
Vitamins your diet may be lacking. It’s 
great! Buy today. All druggists. 


















SIS 


ta 7 scott's 
EMULSION 





N Great Year-Round Tonic 


ZN -_— 








plete supplies for those inter- 
ested In making useful articles from 
wood, plastics, leather, basketry and pottery. 
Also lists looms, books and instruction aids. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
286 Main St., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 











INSTANT RELIEF 


This Surer Way 

CORNS nagging you? Then get Blue- 
Jay Medicated Corn Plasters with- 
out delay. Instantly they give relief 
from throbbing pressure-pain— 
sure protection against shoe- 
friction. Won’t slip — won’t skid. 
THEN — gentle medication softens 
corn — loosens it. You simply lift out. 
GET Blue-Jay today at any drug or 
toilet goods counter. 

Corn 


BLUEUAY 8 /.ters 


BAUER & BLACK 
Division of The Kendall Company + Chicago 16 
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Letters trom 


16° 





Speak Out, Women! 
EDITOR: Never in the history of 
have women had a greater 
challenge to do something about their gov- 
ernment. With so many men in foreign coun- 
tries and many of them not voting, women 
can, in fact, elect the next President, as well 


DF® 


our country 


as state and local officials. In 1940, only 
60% of American women took advantage of 
their right to vote. It mustn’t be that way 
this year, of all years. 

Our children are fighting and dying all 
over the world to save Democracy. Are we 
willing to accept this pattern and provide 
cannon fodder again in twenty-five years? 
Why don’t we become as fighting and mili- 
tant as the wild beasts of the forest who pro- 
tect their young, and resolve in our inner- 
most souls that we will plant the seeds now 
to prevent war? Let’s each take our responsi- 
bility as citizens of the greatest country on 
earth and know the issues facing us and help 
to solve the problems centered around these 
issues. 

The women of this, or any other, nation, 
who say “I never take any interest in politics 
—I leave that to my husband” are not keep- 
ing faith with their children or with their 
country. 

The basis of all that has made America 
great is the home. It is the foundation of 
all that makes for good citizenship, and it 
cannot produce good citizens unless every 
member in it knows what citizenship means 
and accepts his full responsibility. 

We may or may not be satisfied with trends 
in our country today. Let’s go to the polls 
on November 7, and see what it’s like when 
the people really speak.—Florence B. Bovett, 
Nevada. 

Why Not Relax? 

EAR EDITOR: When I was a girl our 

household was always thrown into a 
furore whenever a city relative or friend was 
coming to visit. Mother would prepare meals 
fit for a king, and we all worried for days 
over whether everything would be just right. 
Then, as like as not, we would discover that 
the guest’s dinner had been served on a 
cracked plate, or that the rolls hadn’t been 
quite light enough, or that an old spoon had 
been put in the gravy instead of our “Sun- 
day” ladle. Then we'd fret for several days 


more. 
When I got a home of my own I found 
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that | had the same habit. Finally I decided 
to relax and have a good time with my 


sts. Nor did the heavens fall. I enjoyed 
from then on, and I'm sure 


had Mrs. 


iving company 
that the company 


V. T. C., Indiana. 


more fun, teo 


I WANT NO TRUMPETS BLOWN 


By Sat. Robert C. Mitchell 
N in New Guinea 


I want no trumpets blown 
As I come marching home, 
For Victory is no password 
To brotherhoods of men. 


There’ll be shouting and thanksgiving 
And praises for the living, 

With banners for the heroes 

Whose eyes have closed by then. 


But the song that must be sung 
Will only have begun 

When the celebration’s ended 
And the bunting’s taken down. 


I want no trumpets blown 
Until I’m sure I’ve grown 
To live beside my brother 
Whether black, or white, or brown. 


Drivel by Radio 


POR: Here is an Open Letter 


erey to those responsible 


1)! AR EDI 


a cry i 


r day-time radio serials: 

What have we women done that we must 
he subjected to a continual diet, from morn- 
ng to night, of other people’s mental an- 


uish, grief, troubles and struggles? A check 
of one day’s programs adds up to enough 
battle, murder, unfaithfulness, jealousy and 
general human misery to rival the suffering 
ol people in war-torn lands where the people 
can’t help it. 

Doesn’t anything pleasant ever happen in 
America? If so, for goodness sake, let us in 

We need it; 

enough and to spare already. 


on it. most of us have sorrow 

We are implored not to “miss tomorrow’s 
absorbing episode of a real true-to-life story,” 
but no one, even though he walk under all 
the ladders on the street, could struggle in 
the mire of such fell circumstance all the 
If that be “real life.” it scarcely seems 
worthwhile. 

Many times I think, “Do let them be happy 
for just one week out of 
fifty-two,” but it’s no use. Tomorrow is sure 
to see the man in the story hire another sec- 
that will start him off on another 


time. 


one week—just 


re tary 
affair. 

I run my radio nearly all day, to get what- 
ever news bulletins come along. It’s an awful 
price to pay. I don’t run it very loud, be- 
cause I couldn’t stand it, but I can’t help 
hearing some of it. Certain programs are 
my cue to go out to feed the chickens or to 
make the beds. 

The way Stella Dallas weeps, moans, and 
wrings her hands continually over her “Lolly 
Baby” is just too much. The Perry Mason 
stories are frankly murder mysteries, and 
move along with reasonable speed, so do not 


get as tiresome as some. Joe Marlin’s wife, 
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“T sell War Bonds...and help 
settle a family squabble” 








VER SINCE War Bond drives started, I’ve been helping out by selling all the 
Bonds I can. I cover our whole block, which is a pretty big job, what with 
running a family. But I feel it’s my part in the war, and I'm glad to do it. 
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ea de a Sa 2 ad 
AST SATURDAY I visited a new family on I WAS admiring the child, when her mother 
_4 the street . . . a young mother, with a said, “Joan, my sister, thinks I’m spoiling 


her—because I have so many special things 
for her... 
child’s system needs special care. So I give 
her Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


cute baby girl. Her husband’s in the service,- 
so her sister is living with her. When I hap- 
pened in that day, both sisters seemed upset. 
And I found out why. 


even a special laxative. But a 





1 OS Sed . Ps. 
‘¢¥ HATE to break in on a family tiff,” I 
said, “but I give my child Fletcher’s 
Castoria, too, because it’s made especially for 
children. It’s never harsh or griping, as an 
adult laxative might be—but always mild, 
gentle, and effective.” 


STOPPED IN this week to give them their 

Bond. And I was surprised to see Joan, the 
sister, giving the baby Fletcher’s Castoria. 
(Naturally, the child loves it.) Joan smiled 
and said, “Guess you and my sister have the 
right idea, after all.” » 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher's 
Castoria package. 

1. The green band around each package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


Cath’ Hletzhes CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children. 


























SPEED, MOTHER! Minit-Rub hurries 
relief from cold distress three fast 
ways! Rub it on chest and back. 


1,.1N A MINUTE, Minit-Rub stimu- 
lates circulation, brings a sensation 
of heat. That swiftly helps relieve 
surface aches! 


2. QUICKLY Minit-Rub’s pain- 


In a minute... 


MINIT-RUB begins 3-way action on cold distress 


MINIT-RUB 





relieving action soothes raspy local 
irritation. 


3. IMMEDIATELY Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors ease that nasal- 
stuffiness feeling. Mother, it’s amaz- 
ingly quick relief for both children 
and grown-ups! Greaseless! Stain- 
less! Won’tharmlinens! Get it now 
—at your druggist’s. 
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NOT AVAILABLE 
IN STORES. 
sold only by mail! 


Oigina! Aquarelle cloth, gaily 
printed by hand by an old 
world process. Four lovely colors in a rare floral motif 














ona white ground Fast color. Fine cotton, 52” square, 
hemmed, washed, ready to use. Only $2.25. Send no 
money —we mail c. o. d. Aquarelle studios, P. O. Box 
127—Depr. FJ-11, San Gabriel, California 
Seeeteseeeaaee . SSSESSSNSSSSSSSSaSeeee, 
J 

H Please send Aquarelle cloth described above q 
_ s 
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@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
when copper’s available. 


METAL METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange, N.J.,U.S.A. 


Toxit KILLS 


Red Mites 
y roosts and other breedi ng p 


Bed Bugs 
Spray brooder mites, ped bugs, blue bugs, tleas and sinaliar 
sea 


aces. Kills red 
ouse. ommon earees sprayer. One trea 


ent a y lasts for months. 
Kills germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick m st in poultry house 
several —_— gad EE ney: e birds at night. 
Helps prevent . dealer or WRITE 


disease.  TOXITE LABORATORIES. Box 4, Chestertowa, Mé. 














Leaves sweaters, 
blankets, wool- 
ens soft, fluffy — 
really clean. 
At notions, art 
needlework, and 
housewares 
departments.25¢ 


Mads for Wool yy 
by a Wool Qiam 
WOOLFOAM Corp. Wong, 

An W 






AB 9. 


aA 


16 West 20th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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however, has been running circles around 
him for several years now—at least it seems 
that long—while we are supposed to hold 
our collective breaths for fear she'll marry 
David while she already has one husband. 
For goodness sake, must we continue to 
put up with an all-day diet of drivel such 


as this?—Mrs. Hazel Andrews, Massachu- 
setts, 
A Rhyme Helps 
EAR EDITOR: During convalescences 


in our home, we have had a lot of fun 
out of constructing verses appropriate to the 
Here is the did for scarlet 


jllness. one we 


fever: 


Nicest people do not “peel,” 

It is not a bit genteel. 

I shall, rather, “desquamate.” 
I’ve drawn a ring around the date 
When shall I once again begin 


’ 


To live-—and in a brand new skin!’ 
Try this the next time the occasion arises. 
It’s good for a convalescent.—Mrs. W. R. 
Thierolf, Pennsylvania. 


Entertaining Service Men 


EAR EDITOR: Although there’s noth- 
ing new in the idea of entertaining 
service men in your home, have you tried 
it? hadn’t until a few weeks ago, but 
now we are doing it every weekend. We are 
getting as much out of it as the boys are. 
We bring them home Saturday nights. 
Sundays we do whatever comes up. They 
don’t want to be entertained. They just 
want to be around with us, doing what we 
do, “messing around.” Last Sunday our four 
soldiers went with my husband to break ice 
for the cattle. We had just a plain dinner, 
and the boys peeled the potatoes. One of 
them mashed them. Another cleaned and 
oiled our guns. They rode the horses. Things 
like that. 

I’m sure that it does the boys some good, 
and I know it’s helping us while we wait 
for the war to end and our own boy to come 
home.—Mrs. Vern Robinson, Wyoming. 





Ten-Dollar Letter 


“Yes, Daddy’s 
as best letter in the 
$10. All others printed 
Please send us your vote 
is welcome to contribute 


Away” was voted by readers 
September issue and wins 
were awarded $3 each. 
this month. Any reader 
a letter of her own. 














“He doesn’t want movie money—he 
wants you to throw him out with judo!” 
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und WOULD YOU BE FREE? 
ems (Continued from page 55) ANO HAPPY 
hold ked at us through his big, faithful eyes. IM HEALTHY 
arry So I shot him. Blackie had served me and DEED - 
a Norway faithfully—at least he would be NO HUSKY IN 
e to pared working for the enemy. af 
“a “Later I learned that the German police mM BEING Av 
ated ime to Bjornstad the day after we left. BECAUSE El 
\fter they had searched every inch of the FEEDS 
roperty and stolen everything they wanted, GOOD FUL-O-PEP 
hey set fire to the farm. ‘This would be an 
maces ' example and a warning to other farmers,’ 
fun they said. Not even the old folks were spared. 
the They were chased from the property, driven 
arlet it onto the highway. I can’t bear to think 
f my father, and how he must have felt 
when he saw Bjornstad in flames, as the 
rinning, leering Germans stood by.” 
Reidar stood up. I couldn’t look at him. 
Finally he continued: 
“They can destroy and lay waste. They 
an take a man’s home and his property, 
hey can take his life, but there is one 
— thing they can never steal—that is love 
2 f the land, of the countryside, of the Nor- 
vay in our hearts. They can’t take our be- 
love d fie le Is 
“The Norweg rian farmer has never known 
nything but freedom; the most humble, like 
noth- the wealthiest, has always been a free man. 
HnInE lhe farmer has always been the backbone of 
tried Norway. I don’t believe that Bjornstad 
rs but burned in vain. I know that the fire strength- 
© are ened them.” 
s are. 
rights. T rec ALL the first time 
Phey that I visited Bjornstad. I was on an im- 
yom rtant errand for the underground, and had 
at we een referred to Reidar as a contact. 
J four rhe countryside was glorious and peace- 
ak ice ful that radiant May morning. Toward the | 
linner, st were the rolling hills framed by the 
ne of tant mountains; to the east a great 
4 and forest reached toward the Swedish frontier 
ings a a ; = . ee : ° o,e . 
ind far beyond, deep in Sweden. I had Rich, Nutritive Sources in Ful- O-Pep 


eded to get out of Oslo. Here in the coun- 


—_ Se ee eS ae Calves an Added Boost for 
2 iffend the eye. Here were none of the endless 

dee queues, winding away from in front of the Sound Growth and Rugged Health! 
a food shops; no pallid,-hunted mothers being : 

—__— shunted from shop to shop in the hope of HEALTHY, ROBUST CALVES for herd re- fortified with special vitamin rich sources 
placements are needed today morethanever such as Concentrated Spring Range*, Na- 


nding some small scrap of food for their before. That’s why so many dairymen are _ ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 


readers ungry Ones. turning from whole milk feeding to vitamin- MAY SAVE $25 To $30 PER CALF — that s 
sa I spoke to Gudrun, Reidar’s flaxen-haired rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter to help them what many dairymen find they can do by 
, anaes young wife. “Do you understand,” I asked, raise sturdy, pees heifers. They find raising their calves on Ful-O- Pep Calf Starter 
wn. Moe 2 ‘ fail. tk id the calves are bigger and more rugged, their 4, compared to the price of whole milk. 
that if the plans should fail, that Reidar coats smoother, and there are fewer “heavy One pound of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter saves 
and I have discussed, you can expect the middles.” Also they usually have less trouble up to 10 pounds of whole milk in feeding calves. 
worst? Reidar will either be caught by the from scours and digestive upsets. . TALK WITH YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER today 
stapo, perhaps to be tortured or shot, FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise about this improved way of raising calves. 

ill : Swed Wh: such sturdy, robust calves because it is built 

or he will manage to escape to TE, Was around wholesome, nourishing oatmeal, na- 

will happen to you and the children is any- ture’s prize grain for sound growth ‘and FREE BOOK 
one’s guess. You must be prepared for the development. What's more, Ful-O-Pep is 


on Dairy Profits 


Just off the press. Contains 
many valuable chapters on 
raising good calves, feeding 
dry cows, milkers, bulls 
and heifers Tells how you 
may increase herd profits 
and prevent many dairy 
troubles. It's free — write we 
today for your copy. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
en ee eee ee ee 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Dept. K-49, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Pl rush free and postpaid my copy of the 
new iecwated Ful-O-Pep book on dairy 


worst.” 

“We are prepared,” Gudrun replied calmly. 
“Reidar and I cannot just continue here, 
working the farm, producing grain and 
potatoes and vegetables according to German 
instructions, with the knowledge that you 
in the city are starving. Anyway, the Germans 
seize the potatoes almost before they’re out 
of the ground. If we are to endure this 
slavery, we must have the satisfaction of 
being a part of our country’s struggle. 





Bjornstad has traditions to be guarded. Our profits. 
four children must never blush for their ee nates ie 
parents.” 

Perhaps these were not Gudrun’s words, BMP si o'00 000060 00008000 occccccecces 








Ty BAT | ! 


but that is how I remember them. 
“During the fighting in the spring of 


Tee ccccccececec cc cMMBecccceeesenes 














row Be n-Gay QUICK 


@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains— with fast- 
acting Ben-Gay! Your doctor knows the famous pain-relieving 
agents— methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 
21% times more of both these wonderfully soothing ingredients 
than five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine, fast Ben-Gay! 





Ben-Gay_—rtne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 
RHEUMATISM THERE’S ALSO 

"Also For PAIN * MUSCLE PAIN > MILD BEN-GAY 
DUE TO L AND COLDS FOR CHILDREN 














DURABILITY and DEPENDABILITY 
get their greatest fests in wartime 


Never before Pearl Harbor have demands upon the farmer been 
greater ... never before has there been such a vital need by him 
for goods and implements of proven durability. Once again in 
war — the fourth in the 108-year life of this Company 


TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
SUITS, COATS and HATS 


have proven that when replacement is difficult or impos- 
sible due to armed service demands, quality is essential. 











Limited quantities are being furnished to Dealers. With Victory 

full supplies of TOWER’S OILED and LATEX WATERPROOFS will 

become rapidly available. We suggest placing your orders now. 
Write for FREE folder ‘PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 

ASK FOR SPECIAL FOLDER J3 





A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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1940, we were able to do our bit,” she 
continued. “On the very first day, Reidar 
took off on skis to join his regiment. 
Father-in-law cleaned his shotgun and or- 
ganized the old men of the district—all 
of them good hunters. They were able to 
hold a bridge for several hours. Mother- 
in-law and I baked bread for the Norwegian 
soldiers. Our troops were barracked in the 
house, in the barn—but the whole thing 
went so fast. The superiority of the enemy 
was too great.” 

I wanted to see the barn. 

“There isn’t much to see now,” said 
Gudrun. “Gaunt animals, empty stalls. We 
have just been forced to set aside some 
animals for slaughter. The Germans de- 
manded meat for their troops on the East 
front. It took a long time before the cows got 
used to eating the new fodder (wood cellu- 
lose). The hay is all gone, and we are barely 
able to keep them alive. And we can’t slaugh- 
ter them, either. The Germans know exactly 
how many animals we have, and we can 
kill only when they requisition.” 

We went to the hen-house. 

“There’s not much for me to do here 
now, said Gudrun. “We had about 400 hens. 
Now we have exactly eight. It was impos- 
sible to get enough feed for them, so they 
stopped laying. Then the Germans came and 
threatened to punish us for failing to meet 
our egg quota. Each family may keep four 
hens without being required to furnish eggs 
for the Germans. I am keeping mother’s with 
my four. The rest we killed. 

“We are allowed to plant only those crops 
that the Germans order. We get no arti- 
ficial fertilizer and but little manure. The 
land is starved. The Germans pay us for 
the things they requisition, with Norwegian 
money they have stolen from Norwegian 
banks. But what can we do with money, when 
we can’t even buy shoes for our youngsters 
and there’s no leather for shoes?” 


- 
‘1 HE NEXT time I met 
Reidar was in Oslo. I had heard about his 
outstanding work; how he had gotten an or- 
der for wood from a high ranking Nazi—one 
of those “gentlemen” who was going to make 
certain that he would have enough fuel for 
winter. The Nazi obtained permission for 
Reidar to drive a truck, and provided him 
with all credentials necessary for driving un- 
molested between Bjornstad and Oslo. 
Reidar’s truckloads for Oslo didn’t hold 
wood alone. Everything the farmers of his 
district could withhold from the Germans— 
potatoes, vegetables, meat, was hidden in 
the load. This was food for those homes 
where hunted patriots were hidden. On re- 
turn trips he carried other patriots who 
were sought by the Gestapo. He concealed 
them at Bjormstad until he could conduct 
them safely through his woods to Sweden. 
“How many lives do you think you have 
saved now, Reidar?” I asked. “And isn’t 
Gudrun nervous about this traffic of yours?” 
“We don’t keep a guest book,” he smiled. 
It was July 4th. Through the under- 
ground newspapers we had been advised to 
assemble in Frogner park in Oslo, about 
the large statue of Lincoln—a gift to 
Norway from American friends. Norwegians 
had been forbidden to celebrate the 17th of 
May, their own Independence Day. If we 
couldn’t observe the anniversary of our con- 
stitution, the American holiday was next best. 
From every corner of the city people 
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sien poured into the park that lovely summer > 
sidar evening. Many carried bouquets of wild- eee en orge | 


nent. flowers. These were deposited at the foot 





yo ' of the statue as a tacit “thank you” to the | Thi d f fi 

; : United States. 

all | United Sta ae | is tornado-proot Rooting 
le to / A young man arose. His voice rang clear | 
tine. through the evening stillness. He spoke of | Yes, Bird Proslate is literally sealed onto your roof ... so securely even 
»vian j Lincoln, of America, of the world’s greatest ene . ; 
e cdi Mee pilin hn Cian tia. | tornadoes can't rip it off. This amazing roofing has been weather-tested 
1 the | ae acy— ‘f, § “ny, , - ‘ ° . ° ° oe 
ies : voice in the strains of the Star Spangled | in all climates, under every conceivable roof-wrecking condition. And every- 


saune : Banner. Many tried to join him. Few knew | where Bird Proslate has proved that it can take it. There are two big 


the words, but they hummed the tune as | differences in Bird Proslate that make such wear-records possible. 
best they could. | 


said Shots and the clatter of horses’ hooves 
We shattered the chorus. German police broke | 
some H in on the gathering. Panic arose. Reidar 
de- and I became separated. Scrambling over a 
East fence, I made my escape. I have no idea 
73 got how many hundreds were arrested. 
cellu- Reidar didn’t return that night, but the 
yarely next day he came to my office to tell me 
augh- he had had a “free night’s lodging.” When 
cactiy he had argued that he was only a farmer 
can who had come to deliver wood to a high 


ranking Nazi, and had strayed into the 
park out of curiosity, they had released him. 








here The last time we met was in Sweden, as 
hens. | told first. We were two refugees, two with- 
mpos- out worldly goods— but not without a 
» they country! We both had Norway in our hearts. 
ie and 

meet 

) four 





























1 eggs ’ 
s with 1. Proslate is applied differently. 2. Proslate is made differently 
First, it is securely fastened with con- from ordinary roofing. Feel a piece 
sesh cealed nails that can't possibly tear of Proslate at your dealer's. Note 
» arti- . 

The loose or puncture the surface. And the tougher reinforced asphalt base 
us for then each strip is bonded to the next, and the extra protection of mineral 
wegian with the exclusive Bird Quick-Set granules deeply embedded to re- 
ge on Cement. This double-locks the roof- sist sun exposure, fire and wear. 
, eee ing onto the building. For this exclu- These differences go all the way 
waters ‘ 2 pipe ae 
sive cement is so tough that the joints through Proslate, and pay dividends 

. are actually stronger than the roof in protection year after year. No 
I met a: itself. This Proslate double-lock wonder reports from all over the 
ut his method produces one big wind- country prove Bird Proslate can't be 
“sa cr proof, leak-proof sheet, that even beaten. A money saver, low in first 
i—one . 
: aieiin hurricanes can't tear apart. cost, free from upkeep and repair. 
uel for Proslate has been approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. It is one of 
on for a complete line of Bird Roofings, each manufactured by BIRD'S exclusive method of 
.d him aS CONTROLLED PRODUCTION, each designed to do a special job or meet a particular 
ng une : \ farm need. Ask your dealer to show them to you, and to help you select the best 

e \e ot material for your needs. And remember: you can‘t do better than Bird. 

t hold . : 

of his e y 

=a ocks to Mittens 4s 

den in 5 

homes PRS) ES Pct) Hi 

On re- pe Rockford socks, I have discov- = : — 

is who ered, can be turned into useful chore Bird Master-Bilt Shingles Bird Tri-Tab Hex Shingles Bird Copper -Clipt Shingles 
ncealed mittens for women and girls. A pair which With thick butts and coarser Designed with smaller This economical shingle 

fit ; be sokly aie ‘asek dn ae, mineral granules, these quality tabs and better nail distri- gives splendid protection, 

-onduct uw can be quickly made and they wear shingles give extra weather- bution to resist unusual with all four corners securely 
eileen. well, as they can be worn on either hand. proof protection. wind conditions. locked down. 

uu have To make, flatten the sock and cut like | 
d int diagram in drawing. Roughly, the plan is to FOR HOMES SINCE 7 FOR INDUSTRY 
yours?” cut off toe, heel and bottom of sock. Cut— 95 
‘smiled. still double—the ankle of sock up to within 

under- one inch of the ribbing. This makes a double cHen who know 
vised to strip approximately 1%4 inches wide and 12 


about inches long, which runs from toe to within 


a . a , a | 
gift to one inch of ribbing. + Siding a Saal 
wegians [his doubled piece folded back makes Wallboards Shee Cortons 
17th of a 3-inch thumb, and the rest goes to make Rubberlike Stair Treads Index Pressboord 
. Insulation Boards wr allt malt ie Gl 
> a gusse > Ee > 
If we ie et between the thumb and main part Picer Cae Se eWeed Fron 
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yur con- mitten. Stitch seams on machine and 
»xt best. turn. It’s even easier than it sounds.—Mrs. 


people E. E. Strohman, Wisconsin. Bird & Son, inc. * East Walpole, Mass. * New York °* Shreveport, La. ° Chicage, i. 
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IN ALL COLORS 


Wartime places heavy demands upon 
our supplies, so if your dealer is tem- 
porarily out of stock, please be patient. 















it dries to a lustre 
When you daub it on 


























And buffs to a brilliance 
To gaze upon 









| Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
| , other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
| fess, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
| checks itching fast. 35c_ trial bottle 
| proves it—or money back. Ask your 

d 





(or) 575 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 





ruggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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= Purpose Window Material 
Better than glass for many farm and home uses, 


Transparent, flexible, shatterproof, weather- 
proof. Superior for storm windows and doors 


EASY —keeps heat in, cold out—users report notable 

0 fuel savings. Admits 70 times more of sun's 

jnsTALL health-giving “Vitamin-D” rays than ordinary 
glass. 


Ask your Dealer about R-V-TEX 
impregnated fabric All-Purpose Window Material. 
LOW in cost, HIGH in service. 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE and R-V-TEX 
3469 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 











nest VEGETABLES 


Special--te get acquainted, we’ll mail 
you these 6 full-size 10c-Packets seeds, 
for just 10c--Tomato, Radish, Carrot, 
Beet, Lettuce. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE@~ 
all the best Flowers, Vegetables. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 3 

575 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 






















The one and only 
Chap Stick 





Why is CHAP STICK in the soldier’s kit? Why 
is it the favorite with flyer, sailor, marine? 
Why is it the biggest little seller for cracked, 
sore, parched lips? The answer is in its spe- 
cial medication—specially = 

planned #o keep lips 











fit. 25¢. } 
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HUNTERS IN THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 67) 


Squirrel, Texas Style 

“Some like ’em fried—some like ’em 
stewed,” says Gertie Fry, “and this is the way 
we hunting chefs toss a big feed down in the 
piney woods: 

“Clean and cut the squirrels in halves, 
leaving two ribs on the hind quarters. Put in 
kettle and parboil by adding 44 teaspoon 
soda and boiling for 20 minutes. Pour off 
and add fresh water and boil until tender. 
Remove hind quarters from kettle, drain, 
roll in well-seasoned flour and fry in hot 
fat until brown. Take meat from pan, add 
flour, salt and pepper to drippings, stir 
until smooth, brown lightly, then make a 
good rich gravy. 

“To the fore-quarters left in kettle, add 
carrots, potatoes, onions and celery tops 
for a grand stew. Bring the stew to a brisk 
boil, drop in dumplings. Let boil 30 minutes 
without stirring.” 


Game With Beans—Lumberjack Style 


“Here’s a lumber-camp recipe for cooking 
beans with squirrels and game birds—a queer 
combination but good,” Jim Emmett re- 
ports. “Soak overnight enough dry navy 
beans to half fill the cooking pan you'll be 
using, then parboil next morning for 15 min- 
utes, when skins will commence to break. 
Rinse in cold water and place in the deep 
baking pan over a piece of salt pork well 
scored with a knife. Add 34 cup molasses, 
or half molasses and half maple syrup, 1% 
cup evaporated milk and enough water to 
have beans covered. Bury quartered squirrels 
or cut-up birds in this, pepper well and cook 
in a slow oven all day, or around 8 hours, 
adding more liquor if required. 

“Most cooks fork up the pork from the 
bottom half and hour before serving to have 
it brown atop the dish. This is a good dish 
for the fall hunting camp, where one usually 
has simple ingredients and a wood stove 
for the long cooking.” 


Favorite Ways With Venison 


“Treat venison or elk like beef,” is Mrs. 
Paul West’s advice. “You can broil, fry 
and roast most of it if it’s a young animal, 
but with an older deer or elk, you'll have 
to make more pot roasts, stews and ground 
meat. We always cut away most of the 
venison fat, as it has a tendency to stick to 
the roof of the mouth, but we lard our roasts 
with strips of bacon so they won’t get dry. 

“Our favorite way with ground meat, made 
from the neck, lower round and scraps left 
in boning roasts, is to combine it with pork 
or ham, and make it into meat balls or meat 
loaf. Here’s a recipe to serve 16 to 20 folks: 


Meat Balls With Vegetable Sauce 


5 lbs. ground meat 
(34 venison or 
beef and veal, 
dnd '/5 pork) 

| c. apple sauce 

| c. moist bread 
crumbs 


2 eggs 

Salt and pepper 

| c. chopped carrot 

| c. chopped celery 

| c. chopped onion 
and green pepper 

2 c. tomato juice 


Mix meat, applesauce, crumbs, eggs, season- 
ing. Form into small balls, brown in hot 
meat drippings, put into a roasting pan. 
Add vegetables and tomato juice, season 
lightly, cover, bake or simmer slowly 2 hrs. 

To can these meat balls, pack the hot 
browned balls into jars, fill with boiling hot 
vegetable sauce, process 60 min. at 15 Ibs. 
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AND COMMENT 








(Continued from page 18) 


government price policies make egg produc- | 
tion profitable, and poultrymen so far have | 
cut their flocks only 8%. 

There are now 160 million pounds of 
poultry in storage—three times normal hold- 
Ings. 

Despite these huge stocks, the army is re- | 
ported to be having a hard time getting 


enough fresh poultry. It won’t take that in . 
orage because it was not prepared to army Among men who live 


specifications 


T. G Stitts, head of WFA’s dairy and poul- in work clothes all day long, 


} 








try branch, says he does not know what he is hi by ee errs 
oing to do with all the eggs that are in this la el }. “aos — 7 
prospect. He praised the Northeastern pro- ' 
ducers’ recent call for lower, rather than 
higher, support prices as “courageous and i 
intelligent,” but said, “I don’t know how ; 
you're going to cut down production with a 4 fn mn 3 Se NN OTE. 5 8 J 










supported price . 


SALE OF STARS 

en plans of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club to build a new headquarters | 
building in Columbus, Ohio, got off to a 
ood start there October 7, when 53 of the 
nation’s choicest Jerseys—donated by club | 
nembers—were sold for $66,950. All pro- | 
| 

| 


ceeds, plus $10,000 in cash donated by other | 
embers—go into the club’s building fund. | 
Top price was $6,250 for a 6-year-old cow, 
paid by Herman F. Heep_of Hays county, 
Texas, to Clark Henry, another Texan. 
High spot of the sale, which brought 
cheers from the 2,000 Jersey enthusiasts, 
is the offering of a senior yearling heifer 
Richard Campbell, 16, of Buchanan 
ounty, Iowa. Mrs. George Waite of Lochlee 
Farms, N. Y., bid it in for $1.800—the heifer 
as champion at the Waterloo, Ia., Dairy 
Cattle 4-H Club Congress— then promptly 
eave it back to young farmer Campbell. 


APPLESAUCE 
S' HOOL-children along the Atlantic sea- 
i board will get more applesauce with 
heir hot lunches this winter, due to the 
September hurricane, and to prompt action 
hy the War Food Administration, which re- 
covered a fumble by the OPA and scored 
safety, if not a touchdown. 

The hurricane caught OPA in the midst of 
etting ceiling prices on processed apples. 
As usual, despite the emergency, OPA took 
ine more days to get out its prices. 

To save the windfall apples, WFA stepped 

bought them on a utility grade basis 
$1.25 to $1.50 a bushel, or $35 to $50 a ton 
loose). WFA expects to handle about 300 
carloads. Many other apples moved into 
fresh channels. Even so, many apples rotted 
on the ground which would have gone to 
commercial processors if OPA prices had 
heen set promptly. 

In New Jersey. an estimated half of the | 
rop will go into cider, vinegar and (sad to 
y) into apple brandy, known as “apple- | 
jack” and “Jersey lightning.” Main outlet | 
will he the Ji rsey Fruit Products Coopera- 


JELT DENIM OVERALLS 
UNION-ALLS 
MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS 
WHIPCORDS ¢ DUNGAREES 
COWBOY PANTS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIFORMS 
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tive Association, which established a new | Kansas City, Mo. * Trenton, N. J. ¢ South Bend, Ind. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
cider mill at Freehold last year. This mill San Francisco, Calif. « Salina, Kans. 

can produce 20,000 gallons of cider daily 

from 4,000 to 5,000 bushels. | THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA! 

















To help conserve tools during wartime, 
many hardware stores and saw repair 
shops are “> expert saw sharpe n- 


ing service...and displaying this sign. 


If you must have a new saw, for vitally 
needed construction and maintenance 
of farm buildings, your Disston dealer 
will do his best to help you. However, 

Disston saws and other quality brands 
are made to give long service, and your 

hardware man and saw repairman know 
how to keep them in good condition. 


Remember — a sharp saw saves time, 
trouble and lumber — does a better job. 


CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS 
FROM YOUR FARM WOOD LOT 


You can earn extra cash, and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed to win the war. Your county agent 
will cell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where co sell it, and furnish other particulars. 
Make your wood lot help in the war effort! 
Get in touch with your county agent at once. 


DO YOU HAVE A COPY of the 

Disston Saw, Tool and File "om 
Manual? Contains informa- Noy, 
tion that will help you in 
the use and care of tools. 
Ask your hardware dealer 
for FREE copy or write “*“*"" 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1177 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


‘BIG MONEY 


\e & 





MAKE 


SAWING WOOD NOW 
350 Cuts 





ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FREE 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cuttin 


easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 
trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with 

special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety +e 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO.,D-1117 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
WHOO There 's THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


A Hive Of AK 


c:isitow 
Bees 











ELEctric FENCER 


WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG.CO.,KANSAS CITY, MO. 


- anne 
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WHAT'S IT WORTH TO YOU? 
HIS is National War Fund month 
throughout the nation—a month when 

generous, grateful people share their good 

fortune with those who are fighting for them, 

and with those who have known the suffer- 

ings and privation of war at first hand. 

The National War Fund includes 18 war 
service, relief and refugee agencies, among 
them the USO, United Seamen’s Service, 
War Prisoner’s Aid. Relief societies for 
selgiur Britain, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway Poland, The Netherlands, Russia 
and Yu 1 also participate. 

Dolla ven to local Community Fund 
campaigns support both these activities and 
those of local agencies as well, such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and others. War has 
increased the need for these home front 
services, too. It is estimated 60 million 
persons will be directly aided by the $250 
million to be raised. 

SWING SHIFT CATTLE 


W HEN Archie Rooney, Erie, Pa., farmer, 
took a swing shift job in a war plant 
to do something extra to speed victory, his 
shift, too. 

evening, 


went on the swing 


milking 


dairy herd 


Instead of 


morning and 


Rooney now milks at noon and midnight. 

The only thing wrong with the system, 
Rooney says. is what happens on Sunday 
night when he could be sleeping Then he 
has to get out of his warm bed at midnight 
to milk the critters. 


FOOD GOALS CONUNDRUM 

M°: food production goals for 1945 
probably will not be announced until 

January, as government planners wait with 
crossed fingers for the end of the European 
war 

Only goals announced so far are wheat 
and rye (slightly higher than 1944) and 
dry peas (40% less, but still 60% more than 
These had to be fixed early be- 
of wheat. 


pre-war). 
cause of fall seeding 

Big push in 1945, probably will 
milk, and on fats and oils— 
planners have their 


however, 
continue on 
although here. again, 


fingers crossed. If the Japs fold up early, 
enough oil from the Pacific could come in 
during 1946 to create a surplus disposal 
problem. 

If both wars still are on by goal-setting 
time, the planners say they have no choice 
but to continue to ask for all-out production. 


TROUBLE AT THE CROSSROADS 
WO hundred earnest educators, a few 
representatives of farm organizations, the 

national secretary of the C.I.0., and just one 

lone farm woman labored two days and two 


nights at the White House conference on 
Rural Education, in early October, trying 


to find solutions to the problems of the coun- 
try school. 

At the end of their meeting they had two 
things to show for their efforts: 


1. A tentative “charter” for rural educa- 
tion. 
2. A. statement by President Roosevelt 


(which comes a month before election) that 
he favors Fedéral aid for education. 
The “charter” took no stand on any con- 


troversial issues. It pledged “all ages of 
rural Americans their fair share of educa- 
tion” in schools which produce “vigorous, 














TAKE /T BACK 
IF IT ISN'T 





Make no mistake—for quick healing aid 
there’s nothing like Bag Balm. Eases 
discomfort from cuts, chaps, abrasions, 
inhibits germ infection—and economical 
because it’s firm, spreads right, stays on 
longer. At dealers everywhere. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 17-3, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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RAPID HEALING 
60¢ 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
has a Prescription for every 
Curable Animal Ailment. Order 
from your dealer and ask for 
Free copy of valuable 24-page 
booklet, “The Cattle Specialist” 





or write to: 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
25 GRAND AVE., WAUKESHA, WIS. 


rey.) uN 
Easy To Turn Trees Into Money $135: 


 Belsaw Models in 10, 
f] 14 and 20 feet sawing 
lengths. P. h 
LP Zi ical Feed, accurate set works and 
eee 7 positive dogs. Use tractor or old 
64 —- engine for low cost power Thousands 
for commercial saw mg. Pave for’ ‘itself 
ae! Send post card today for FR. booklet, 
**How To Make Lumber’’ and Catalog of b noh nn ad 
Equipment. BELSAW MACHINERY, S9- 
Dept. 1813-.1 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 
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balanced and _steadily-growing 
personalities.” Such schools, the charter 
said, should be equitably financed, have 
buildings and grounds,” be or- 
“satisfactory administrative and 
ittendance units,” and strive for communities 
that “sustain and nourish democratic life.” 

The hope of Federal cash from already- 
burdened taxpayers, without Federal con- 
ol, was, however, the principal item in the 
real charter of the conference. 


MIXED FEED 


Determined to keep Japanese out of 
their communities, owners of 12,000 acres of 
land in Santa Barbara county, Cal., have 
igned agreements never again to lease or 
sell land to persons of Japanese extraction. 


l 
whole some, 


“ade quate 


anized in 


One Kansas City, Mo., implement dis- 
tributor knows why corn pickers still are 
rationed. His company had a quota of 90 
machines, got 45, has orders for 2,000. 

Flood control on the Missouri river is 
enerally favored, but Federal control of the 
river is not. That’s the word coming out of 
the Missouri valley, where President ‘Roose- 
velt’s proposed Missouri Valley Authority is 


] 


etting a cool reception. 


MOST CORN SAFE 
HE FROST held off in most parts of the 


Corn Belt until mid-October, and as a 
result the bulk of the nation’s 3,200-million- 
bushel corn crop made good, hard corn. 

Iowa, the largest producer, with 19% of 
he crop, also was the latest, and an esti- 

ited 10% of the corn probably failed to 
beat the frost. Illinois, with 13% of the crop, 
reported 93% safe when killing frost ‘hit 
October 16. Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana and 
Ohio, accounting for a quarter of the total 
rop, all reported 90% or better of their 
corn safe on October 16. 


YOUR COMMUNITY’S FUTURE 
\\ HAT will your community be like in 

five years? Twenty years? Will your 
country town shrivel when people can again 
travel farther to buy things? Will you have 
good jobs for your young people or must they 
move away? Will your community be inter- 
esting and enjoyable to live in, or just a dull 
ort of place? 

That depends largely on whether you make 
bold, progressive plans now, or let things 
drift. To help those who want to plan, and 
then “get up and go” rather than stagnate, 
a free booklet has just been prepared by 
the Agricultural Communities Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
(This is a nation-wide, non-profit, non-politi- 
cal group of business men, organized to help 
people help themselves. The agricultural 
committee is composed of leading publishers 
and editors of farm magazines, and heads of 
national farm organizations.) 

The booklet tells how to organize a local 
committee to conduct an all-around com- 
munity study, and suggests some things to 
look into. How many jobs will be needed? 
Do farmers like your town? Can you estab- 
lish new businesses to process farm products 
locally? How adequate are your health facili- 
ties, schools, churches, recreation activities? 
And so on. 

To get the booklet write us—Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa.,—and ask for “Postwar 
Jobs and Growth in Small Communities.” 
No charge. Don’t wait for somebody else— 
you can do it! 
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A WARTIME 


dad 99 


A PEACETIME 


LOUDEN 
Labor - Saving” 
BARN 
EQUIPMENT 





*SAVES ... 


Time and work by 
providing temperate 
water always with 
Louden drinking cups. 
No driving cows out 
to water twice a day. 


*SAVES ... 


Time and work by pro- 
viding easy - to - clean 
quarters with comfort- 
able Louden stalls and 
easy-working stan- 
chions, 


*SAVES ... 


Time and work when 
you have Louden feed 
and litter carriers to 
do most of the back- 
and-arm labor. 


*SAVES ... 


Time and work when 
you have Louden Hay 
Unloading Tools to 
help you store your 
hay. 


‘Also Saves FEED aud 


MAKES YOU MORE MONEY! 


@ Louden labor-saving barn equipment has 
proven essential in war to help you and 
other farmers produce the food needed by 
our fighting forces and allies. 

But it has also proven a necessity in 
peace when, to make the most profit, you 
must get top production from every animal 

. at the lowest feed and labor cost. 

The facts prove... from over 77 years’ 
experience... that with Louden equip- 
ment, milk production, for instance, 
can be increased as much as 3313% and 
the time required for doing barn work 
can be reduced as much as 44. 

You see, Louden provides your cows in the 
barn, the pasture-comfort they enjoy in the 
field. With Louden stalls and stanchions, 
they can move naturally, freely, and easily. 
Louden sanitary, automatic drinking cups 
furnish fresh, temperate water day and 





night. Manger divisions prevent feed rob- 
bing, while exclusive Louden ‘‘Feed-Saver”’ 
curbs keep feed out of bedding and bedding 
out of feed. Pure air circulates throughout . 
the barn but without drafts. Louden litter 
and feed carriers take over much of the 
back-breaking drudgery of barn work. 

You’ll also find that other Louden equip- 
ment... for unloading and storing hay, for 
your barn doors, hog houses, cattle barns, 
and other farm buildings . . . eases your daily 
routine. 

Remember, Louden not only originated 
barn equipment but has pioneered and in- 
troduced practically every piece of modern 
equipment found in America’s barns today. 
Time has proved that Louden—backed by 
77 years’ experience—does last longer. So see 
your Louden dealer today, or write us about 
availability. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


(Est. 


3ll W. Court Stree 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y. 


1867) 
t, Fairfield, lowa 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN BARN EQUIPMENT « Steel Stalls and Stanchions- Water Bowls - 
Feed and Litter Carrier Systems - Ventilating Systems - + he pe Tools - Sliding Door Track - 
Hog House Equipment - Horse Stable Fittings - Barn Pian 


) OX of Op o =. 


‘EVERYTHING FOR FARM BU/LD/INGS’ 
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Racks for oiling wagon fellies are fea- 
tured in the farm shop of the Oak Meadow 
Farm, Berrien county, Michigan. Each time 
a hand comes into the shop, he turns the 
wheel to a new spot. This treatment once 
a yeor mokes wheels last a lot longer. 

















This home-made portable feed grinding unit was built by Dwight Burch, 
Starke county, Indiana. He bought an old Nash motor for $20 and mounted 
it crosswise on an old truck he had. The feed mill was mounted on an angle- 
iron base and placed on the rear. Belt and pulleys are covered by planks. 





















Salvaging baling wire is a cinch for 
Art Bockwoldt since he fixed up this de- 
vice consisting of a small vise bolted to 
a plank. The low trailer (foreground), is 
@ real back saver on Art's lowa farm. 














Carl Cary, Steuben county, Indiana, made this small forge entirely of parts 
from junk yards. The fire bowl is an old truck brake drum, upright standard 
a car housing, base o car brake drum, grate-shaker a clutch release collar. 




















No scoop needed to unload grain on the Cleon Noble farm, Lancaster 
county, Nebraska. Trucks are driven up on the portable unloading device, 
and the load slides out. It is made of timbers 6” x 12” and a few inch boards. 


The problem of keeping hogs and sheep out from under the wagon when 
feeding has been solved by K. A. Landis, Erie county, Ohio. He built a guard 
of four wide panel boards suspended by wires from the wagon bed. 
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SEE THAT SHELL 


It’s found only in the hide over 
horses’ hips, and is a reinforcing 
substance tough as a cow’s horn. 
It accounts for the amazing extra 


SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 





Look for this sign. Wolverine 
Dealers display it on store 
doors or show windows. 








HE whole world is in a turmoil on ques- 

tions. Argument everywhere! But there 
are no split differences of opinion on Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. Just ask any man who wears 
them. He’ll tell you it’s amazing the way they 
wear and wear—defy scuffing, scraping—resist 
perspiration and barnyard acids. He’ll tell you, 
too, that even more amazing is how comfort- 
able they are. They need no breaking-in— 
moccasin soft to start—stay soft always. Souse 
’em, soak ’em, freeze ’em—yet every time they 
dry out soft and pliable as an old house slip- 
per. The remarkable softness is due to the 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


wear in WOLVERINES. 





WOLVERINES/-@HORSEHIDES 


secret Wolverine Triple-Tanning Process known 
to no other tanners. The months and miles of 
money-saving extra wear are built into the 
leather by Nature. Shell horsehide is the only 
leather with a tough central ply that reinforces 
the leather as steel rods do concrete. And Wol- 
verines are the only work shoes in the world 
with soles and uppers all genuine SHELL 
horsehide. Have you tried on a pair of Wol- 
verines? Why not do it the next time you’re 
in town? At your first opportunity, see your 
dealer, try on a pair and find out on your own 
feet how much better Wolverines really are. 


WOLVERINE 


SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 
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Send me your free booklet "Why take a 
shower bath” and bulletin of showers 


. 
| 

FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. | 
| 
| 
| 


Makers of America’s finest showers for over 25 years 


| 
| 
| 1205 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
| NAME 

ADDRESS 
| CITY 
t.. 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc 








tHe AvUTOmOBILE 


> You Can Get a 

> FREE Copy | SERS GuIDE 
> from Any GM o “a 4 | 
> Dealer—or by | 
> Using Coupon. 








Customer Research Dept., Room 1780 
-~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.~ > 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 








“State 
Make & Model 
of Car Owned................... e 
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EQUIPMENT 
BALED-HAY = Hom 
ELEVATORS _ pecially 


made elevators, es- 


baled hay up into the | 

OW, are proving real back-savers” Some are 
powered by sma is motors. others by elec- 
ty ( rally, they are made from odds 

nd end ) the far 

Take the © made by Conrad Bartz, 
Oc ntvy. Wisconsin: the wooden roll- 
el val were formerly cores sal 
vaged from a veneer plant. the 10-inch can- 
vas he velt-tightener were taken from 
in old conveyer. the transmission came from 
a wornout auto, and the four pulleys were 
picked up at various places. The total cash 
outlay was under $35. He runs the outfit by 
in electric moto! 

Conrad, who farms with his father, is 
mighty proud of the elevator as it does away 
wit! ot of heavy work “Tt used to take 
two men about five days to get our baled hay 
up int barn,” he says, “and now one man 
gets done in much less time, and with con 
siderably less sweat. Our power for the job 
costs about 30c.” 


rotary plow, 


NEW ROTARY A new 
PLOW ha pul- 


verizes the topsoil and 


and 


t mixes 


ives tl organic matter on top. was intro- 
duced to farmers at the Wisconsin State Fair 
this fall. It comes in two types. one self- 
powered with a mounted six-horse motor, and 
the her using the tractor power! takeoff. 

\t a demonstration near Wheaton, Illi 
nois. a Farm Journal reporter saw the plow 
chop up ti soil in a weed pat h and a field 
of harvested sweet corn, leaving a finely- 
mixed. loose seed-bed. However, in this case 
there was too much trash left to allow a corn 


planter or grain drill to work properly. On 


fairly clean ground the machine should have 
possfbilities, and would make plowing and 
planting a continous operation 

It would do away with dead furrows, elimi 
nate clumps of plowed-under trash and air 
pockets, and provide aeration of the soil. In 
rush seasons it would be a time-saver and. 


enable farmers to make the most of good days 


between rains and had weather 
LIMA BEAN Threshing lima 
SHELLER beans is a cinch 
for Evan Jones of 
Mer county. New Jersey. thanks to a rig 
he fixed up from an old-fashioned clothes 
wrin and a small electric motor. The 
lower roller is larger than the top, and the 
hulls go through the wringer and the beans 
are left behind. Bean shells must be dry. 
Jones has cut two holes in the table, one to 
allow the hulls to fall through and the other 


to collect the beans 


The entire cost of the wringer, motor, belt 
and pulley was $2.30. Jones shelled out 2,000 
pounds of perfect seed last fall without split- 
ting a single bean. He has rigged up a guard 
the motor for safety. 


over 


CITRUS A with front 
MOWER and side sickle bars is just what 
the doctor ordered, according 
citrus had a 
it work. The machine is being 
Arizona on theit 


new-type mower 


who have 


to Ay 


( h ince to se¢ 


zona grower;rs 
used by the University of 
1O-acre grove in Maricopa county. The front 
feet 


bar is five wide, the side bar six feet. 
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| home freezer which sharp freezes and stores food 
| and holds cold for days if the electricity fails. 
| Write today for deluxe edition, “The How Book 


| Dept. F-12 





| 























FARM AND HOME FREEZER 


REMENDOUS advance interest in Mary Cald- 
well’s new book, ‘““The How Book on Home 
Food Freezing’’ caused FREEZ-ALL to request 
Mrs. Caldwell to expand it so that a deluxe edition 
could be printed. This new book tells how, what 


and when to prepare foods for freezing. Gives 
many hints, ideas, experiences; tells how to care 
for freezer; where to place it; how to select the 
right size and type. It also fully describes the 
wonderfully convenient drawer type FREEZ-ALL 


on Home Food Freezing.”’ Enclose 10c stamps or 
coin to cover mailing, handling costs. Write 


FREEZ-ALL 
Bloomington, Illinois 











Although dealers’ stocks 
may be limited right now, 
certain numbers in the 
complete ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA liné are still 
available. Ask your dealer! LOOK FOR THIS 


LABEL ON EVERY PAIRIi 


WORLD'S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 
for FOREST ano GRASS FIRES 

as — ifm Ceara For Camp, 
SS eas > \ Fon ne 





FIRE PUMPS ji. e'etest go Snir tens 


water used. Easy pumping throws 30 to 50 ft. 


pressure stream or nozzle adjusts for spray. 5 
gal. tank carries on back. Ideal for fighting 
grass and field fires. Puts out fires in barns, for- 
est, house, Inexpensive. Strongly built. 
Send for catalog. 

478 MAIN ST., 
D. B. SMITH & co. Cr CA 2, N. Y. 
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With the mower a 22-foot border can be 
nowed in a single round. 

With front bar weeds and other growth 

leared before the tractor runs over 

hem. The result is a cleaner job. Both bars 
ry be ated separately. 

(Citrus rowers, who irrigate between bor- 


ders and need to mow to get even distribu- 


on of water during irrigation, are espe- 

liv ent? istic 
EQUIPMENT { new water system 
PARAGRAPHS J that Cyril Houser re- 


built enables 
water any place on his 306-acre 


A double-tiled 


reaches from four feet above 


1 cently 
to pipe 
lowa, farm. 


inty 


und to the top of the hav loft does 

e job. No war-scarce materials were used 
xcept the pipe, which he had 

riorities. “Next to electricity, this 


tie Ww ring system is the best labor 


Houser says. 

lt costs fohn Bandas ot Vik | eod county, 
\l t n one-third cent a bushel 
200 


spring 


100 head of cattle. 


hens and 800 


powers his feed mill with 
fills the 


and goes about 


motor, simply 

e! yout ery two hours, 
rh t of the time. 

inother farmer who isn’t 

He 

rs on his LaPorte county, 

Indiana. fart me of the feeds they like 


Leo Stephani is 


ented ist one job at a time. 


ie irom the canning-pea 
Stephani decided that the “vining” 
»-fill rations might as well be 


mbined. He built a chute to connect the 
the pea-viner to the feeder of the 
the 


tte where vines are chopped 
lown i the silo. Stephani finds the 
in saves both time and labor. 


1 home-made tractor that cost him less 


yc | 


in $2 ft ld does the plowing, disking 

i cultivating for Richard Dudley, Johnson 

Missour 4 °28 Chevrolet he bought 

$ ind fixed up provides the power, 

s transferred to the wheels through 
Dodge rear end. 











eet 





——— 


The stock tank on Harry Schafbuch’s 
lowa county, lowa, farm doesn’t freeze 
even in coldest weather, now that he has 
this 1000-watt electric heater. Cost him 
about $10 a month to use, last winter. 








AM | GLAD WE 


HAVE A WARM, DRY, 


ZONOLITE CONCRETE FLOOR! 





MORE EGGS—fewer death losses—less 
feed—these are the benefits of a Zonolite 
insulated poultry house. 





DAIRY PROFITS step up immediately 
when barns are insulated with Zonolite. 
Reducescondensation. Increases milk fiow. 





te 
« 






. > ae es 
HOME COMFORT starts the minute you 
insulate with Zonolite. Eliminates drafts— 
fewer colds—fuel savings up to 40%. 








re 
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ZONOLITE CONCRETE FLOORS 


MEAN MORE PIGS—MORE EGGS—MORE MILK 


Many thousands of pigs die every year be- 
cause of sudden cold spells occurring the 
first few days after farrowing. Such losses 
virtually cease in farrowing houses thor- 
oughly insulated with -Zonolite Concrete 
and Zonolite Granular Fill Insulation. When 
used in place of sand and gravel Zonolite 
Concrete Aggregate makes warm, dry floors. 
Zonolite Granular Fill keeps walls and ceil- 
ings warm and dry. 


Zonolite Concrete Floors Can 
Be Laid Over Old Cold Ones 


Nothing to it! You can apply a layer of 
Zonolite Insulating Concrete right over ex- 
isting wood or concrete floors, or directly 
on the ground, thereby reducing losses. 
You can do this now—materials available 
immediately—no restrictions. 


Production is increased and profits multi- 
plied by insulating dairy barns and poultry 
houses, too, as shown on the left. For all 
farm buildings, ZONOLITE is ideal not 
only for high insulating efficiency but also 
because it is so easily installed. For ceilings 
and side walls, you simply pour Granular 
Fill ZONOLITE between joists and stud- 
ding. 
For Homes, Too! 


Just pour Zonolite between joists in attic 
and between studs in side walls. Results in 
fuel savings as high as 40%. Eliminates 
drafts, colds, sickness. You can do it your- 
self. No labor problem. 


Get Free Facts and Work Sheets NOW! 


Yours without cost or obligation—a com- 
plete set of work sheets gives you filustrated 
instructions for insulating a variety of farm 
buildings. Just mail the coupon. 


Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Dept. FJ-11 135 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, lil. 


Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 

Dept. FJ-11, 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send FREE WORK SHEETS showin 
how to insulate farm homes and service build- 


ings with ZONOLITE. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 











DOES THE LAXATIVE 
YOU TAKE 


GO TO EXTREMES ? 





Laxatives are 
Too Htromg- 


It doesn't pay to 
dose yourself 
with harsh, bad- 
tastinglaxatives! 
A medicine that’s foo strong can often 
leave you feeling worse than before! 





Gyners are 
Too Mild - 


And it’s unwise 
to take 
thing that's foo 
mild to give you 


some- 








the relief you need! A good laxative 
should be gentle, yet should work 
thoroughly! ~ 


But — 
EX-LAX 15 
the Happy 


pl, Medion! 











Try the 


"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 
dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 








iF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 
Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
Chocolated Laxative 


A 








on Egg Profits! 


Ways to help boost eg¢ 
production and make = 
best possible use of every pound of feed. Read 
how you may save up to 20% on feed cost with 
the famous Ful-O-Pep Plian—the plan fol- 
lowed by many of the nation's outstanding 
poultrymen. Chapters on Housing Pullets, 
Feeding, Disease, etc., 32 pages, well illus- 
trated. A goldmine of intercsting and profi- 
table information. For your free copy write 
while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. K-17, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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FARM FLOCK 


HOW MANY 
PROFITS? 


How many profits are you 
going to make on your 
turkeys this season? The 
producer’s profit, surely, if you’ve done a 
good job. But how about making the proces- 
sor’s profit, and perhaps the retailer’s, too, 


by dressing your own birds? 

What’s it worth to dress your turkeys? 
There’s the market value of the weight you re 
keeping home, your labor, and your profit. 
A survey in Maryland some time ago showed 


farm are ssed turke ys sold for 33% more per 


pound than live turkeys. 


[here is no “secret” of success in farm 
dressing turkeys. The principles are well 
known, and start with the selection of the 
birds. Rule No. 1 is, “Don’t dress unfinished 
birds.” When pin feathers come out clean 
and dry, the turkey is finished. If a dark, 
bloody substance is in the quill, the bird 
needs more finishing. Handle your live birds 
with care. Bruises and tears cost money. 
Wil you dry pick or scald 4 First of all, 
the old full-seald method is pretty much a 
thing of the Today’s semi-scald calls 
or careful control, with the 


past. 
temperature 
between 125° and 128 Some use 
for older birds, but the 
keeping 


water 
water as hot as 135 
hotter the 
quality. 
The key to success in dry picking is first 
selecting well-finished birds that will pick 
easily, and second, a sure hand in sticking. 
Because of the better keeping quality, more 
and more customers prefer dry-picked fowl. 
A stout wire shackle to hang the bird by 
the feet while sticking and picking, and a 
blood cup, will simplify your work. Be sure 
they’re both heavy enough—the shackle to 
hold the bird securely; the blood cup to 
hold the head down. But the cup should not 
be so heavy that it stretches the neck, either. 


water, the poorer the 


Picking and Cleaning 
There’s a definite order for picking that 
will make the job easier: tail, wings, breast 
and sides, legs, back and hips, neck, soft 
feathers between the legs, small wing feath- 


ers, pin feathers (using a “pinning” knife). 
The professional touches of cleaning the 
carcass bring you the premium dollars. First, 


squeeze out the feces from the lower intes- 
tines, then sponge the vent and remove dirt 
from any other part of the body. Remove 
the blood clot from the mouth. A handy 
device for this job is a covered barrel, with 
a 9”x12” hole in the side. Swing the turkey 
by the feet so the head strikes sharply 
against the edge of the opening, in such a 
way that the jar loosens the clot, which will 
fall inside the barrel. 

After that, clean the mouth, wash the feet, 
and wrap the bird’s head, using a good qual- 
ity brown, blood-proof paper. 


TWELVE  Poultrymen in Burke county, 
FOR ONE North Carolina, estimate it 

costs the price of one egg .to 
a pullet against fowl pox. They 
the vaccinated pullet lays a dozen 
more eggs than one not vaccinated. This 
return of 12 for 1 appeals to them, and the 
chickens immunized is rising 


vaccinate 


figure 


number of 
steadily. 
These poultrymen also are using a simpli- 
fied method of vaccination. They simply re- 
move a few feathers from the leg of the bird 


Z-> CAN WRECK = 
LAYING 
POWER 


Don’t let worms wreck egg production 
. .. when Ic spent for a Pratts “Split- 
Action” Capsule will give hens the chance 
to lay. The patented “Split-Action” of each 
Pratt Capsule delivers two different treat- 
ments, providing effective worming results. 
Several types of worms treated, including 
cecum worms—the worms that carry black- 
head germs. 

Ask your dealer for Pratts “Split-Action” 
Worm Capsules. If he cannot supply you— 
use coupon below. 


THE PRATT FOOD Co. 

Dept. NK-75. Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 

I enclose amount specified for size and quantity | 

of ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules checked below: | 
Birds 10 to 18 | 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| Birds over 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. of 18 wecks Use weeks old. Use 
Capsules Adult Sise Chick and Pullet Size | 
50 oof] SOBB ww eee (DO $0.55 
100 -O 1.80 : O 1.00 | 
$00 oO 5.80 f] 3.78 
1000 i OC) 80.00 —s an eenvees Cc «6.80 | 


PATENTED 
WORM CAPSULES 











Z.B.T. powder 


would soothe 
my tender skin / 





Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Mother, Z.B.T. 
is superior in “slip,” downy-soft and smooth. 
Its special advantages add so much to baby’s 
comfort. For Z.B.T. is moisture-resistant— 
gives soothing protection against chafing. 

| MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. 
}on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it. 
| Notice that the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 
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and brush the vaccine virus over the holes. 
Best age for vaccination, they have found, is 
when the pullets are from 10 to 14 weeks old. 


THIS IDEA 
WENT SOUR 


If you’ve been thinking 
of giving your pullets 
vinegar to cure them of 
coccidiosis—don’t do it. The USDA has just 
completed tests with vinegar after it was re- 
ported helpful and found that it wasn’t 
effective at all. As a matter of fact, the birds 
treated with vinegar gained much less weight 
than the untreated chickens. Forget vinegar. 


POTATOES 
FOR POULTRY 


Hard pressed for | 
chicken feed, English 
poultry farmers have 
learned they can substitute potatoes for as 
much as half of both growing and laying | 
rations. Tests showed that potatoes fed baby 
chicks must be both peeled and cooked. For 
laying birds, only cooking is necessary. 

Here’s a typical growing ration, fed in all- 
form: 80 pounds of cooked, peeled | 
20 pounds of wheat middlings; 3 
pounds of fish meal; 2 pounds of dried yeast; 
.4 of a pound of cod liver oil; .5 of a pound 
of chalk (limestone). The yeast, cod liver oil 
and limestone were omitted from the laying 
ration, and three ounces of salt was added. 
Laying birds ranged on pasture. 


mash 


potatoes; 


Neil Morrow of Porter 
county, Indiana, used to 
lose as many as 300 tur- 
keys a season to foxes, until he quit hanging 
his clothes in the closet. Now, he says, “In 
the evening I merely take off the clothes I’ve 
worn ail day and hang them in the turkey 
lot. It may sound ridiculous, but the foxes | 
stay away.” 

But, Mr. Morrow warns, clothing worn a 
day or two before won’t do. It must have 
fresh man-scent to do the trick. It has proved 
more effective, he says, than night lighting. 

Mr. Morrow raises about 8,000 turkeys a 
year, has been in the business 10 years. 


OUTFOXING 
THE FOXES 


LIME FOR 
LITTER 


Lime your litter, and it will 

not only stay dryer, but it 

will be an even better plant 

food too, says Fred Frasier, extension poul- 

tryman at Washington State College. Un- | 
slaked lime ‘keeps litter dryer than slaked 

lime. Because of the fire hazard, however, | 
it must be thoroughly mixed with the litter, 

and mixing is done when there is not more 

than four inches of litter on the floor. 

Peat moss litter is easier to mix than 
either straw or shavings. Frasier recom- | 
mends about one pound of lime to five square 
feet of floor space. 








“His hobby is collecting seats of people’s 
pants!” 





| money will be refunded. 
| your flock now. 
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KEEP OUT COLD - BETTER THAN GLASS 


Just Tack 
Them On 


Porch 


Enclosures 
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Poultry House fi) + 
, Windows 
| 0 Same Hatch 
we Same Feed 
! : g.7Ta a 
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Storm Doors -- (+) oe 
& Windows _ - Under Under 
f Se S>= 73 Glass ex-O-Glass 
(| All of Warp’s Window Materials are scientifically made 
to let in lots of the sun’s health- ‘giving Ultra-Violet 
rays. TAKE THIS AD to your | Hardware or 
Lumber Dealer, and be sure he gives you one of these 
"4 ee be o5- enuine Warp Window Materials, made by the Manu- 
nia dyeen FL Reoturess of the famous Flex-O-Glass. 
= ene at és all . 
7 FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. (WARP BROS.) 


1100-1110 No. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting story 
of iner egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn't the word—I’ m really amazed at the change in 
my flock." 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung supplies 
these essential mineral supplements. It does not force 
or hurt the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung 
for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 
for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 269 Postal Station Bidg., Indianapolis, 
4-Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
Start giving Don Sung to 











can quickly and easily unt are 
to catural-eppearine shades—from 


@ Now, at home, you 


of gray 

bionde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small 

does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active colori 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. ng— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. nay 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new 

appears. Easy to prove by tating » teat teak of peur hake. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
on a money-back guarantee. Get BROWNATONE today 





Lice are getting me 
j g down 


e Get a bottle of 
Dr. Hess Liguip 
Louse KILLER 
(costs 4 cent or 
less per bird). 
And next time you 
feed the flock in 
the evening, 
spread a thin film 
of the Louse 
KILLER along the 
It contains 40% nicotine. When 





roosts. 
the birds go to roost, their body heat 
releases fumes from this nicotine that 
kill lice. It is the simple way to destroy 
these pests. See your Dr. Hess Dealer. 





Dr.tless & Clark. Ine... Ashland, Ohio _ 
CORNS ano 
CALLUSES } 


ee = 








MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community .. . doctors rely on them 
. patients appreciate their cheer- 
ful, expert care. You can learn prac- 
tieal nursing at home in spare “ame 
Course endorsed by physicians. 45th 
while learn High 


y . 
uired. Men, women, 18 to 60 Witte now. 
om Fee ert hn 
jept. » 





Please send free booklet and 16 sample om pages 
} ES 
Ctly State Age 

















1. Improved, different from every other tar 
Grandpa's Wonder Pine Tar Soap 


soap 
now lathers white, leaves no washstand stain 
2. Marvelous shampoo. Extra rich lather 
washes out dandruff—gives hair new, 


lustrous beauty 

Delightful pine fragrance 

and scalp odors 

4. Invigorates and refreshes wonderful for 
bath or shower — kind to your scalp and 


“ACCEPT THIS OFFER 
4 Pencils With Your Name in Gold Color! 
Just send us your name, of any name you 
wish on pencils (print it, please), address, 
carton fronts from Grandpa's Wonder Pine 
Tar Soap and 10c and we will send you 4 full 
size pencils with the name on each in gold 


removes body 


color. A wonderful favor —or gift for service 
man. Get 3 bars of Grandpa's Tar Soap to 
<t. day. Surprisingly low in price 

- Hurry! Accept this offer now 








THE GRANDPA SOAP CO. 
Dept. F-1, Cincinnati 14, 0. 


GRANDPA’S 
wonder 


BAW FUR 


Taylor 


INSTITUTION 


to supply needs of World’s Buy- 
ers who regularly attend the 
BIG TAYLOR FUR SALES in 
St. Louis, America’s Leading 
Primary Raw Fur Market. 


TOP CASH PRICE PAID 


Taylor sells all furs to Highest Bidders 
realizing highest prices and can pay 
top prices for furs received. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST and 
CATALOG ...BOTH FREE 


Shows prices paid for Furs and 
cost of Trapping Equipment. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


400 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 
DEPT. 5 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


SS 
¥2 Cords in 10h 
He? 2 ords in ours! 
ALONE you saw down 
trees, etc., faster, eas- 
ier than four men with 
two crosscut saws. 
Folds up like jackknife 
easily carried. money, time, backaches 
Praised by farmers since 1883. New low prices. Prompt 


deliveries. Write for FREE catalog today! 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., Dept. F-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32 
























Saves 


92 FAR 
OPEN MEETING 


Continued from page 12) 


“ ve been lifted by our own boot straps 
iring the past 12 years. Give us 12 more 
ea the past 12, and we can all retire. 

Rathdrum, Idaho W. A. Poleson 
lf reader Poleson can be happy with 

hoot-strap prosperity bought at the cost 

of the lives of 100,000 boys. and $200 

billion. he would naturally want 12 

years more of It. Ed. 


TRUTHFUL EXPOSURE e e e When | 


read “Only One More Step” |September, 
page 22], | wished that it might be printed 
in every newspaper and magazine in the 
U.S.A. Thank you for that truthful exposure 


Chas. B. Miles 


Dunlap, lowa 


Phat is quite a propaganda strip that you 
inserted in the Journal about the CIO. 


ave 
Milo. Me. Ernest Newman 
As one Democrat who re pents the vote he 
cast in 1932, allow me to congratulate you on 
your September editorial. It is high time we 


dispensed with the indispensable man, and 
showed the ClO-New Deal party that this in 
American. 


is definitely not 


Truett Hodnett 


dispensable idea 


O'Donnell, Tex. 


Remember, all farm women are not for 
[ voted for FDR 12 years ago, after 
four years of Hooverism. Every time 
this Grand Old Man in Washington runs for 
president, yes, for a fourth, fifth or sixth 
term, I always will vote for him. 


Marietta, N.Y. Mrs. Katharine Maurer 


Dewey 
stormy 


Your editorial, “Only One More Step,” 
certainly is an eye-opener. [ve been afraid 
for a long time that our President was in 
sympathy with Communism. I’m a Democrat, 
but | have been thinking for some time now 
that | support Mr. Roosevelt for 


anothe! 


Kilgore, Tex. Mrs. Roy L. Bass 
BACK TO TILDEN e ee You hav 


much political propaganda for a farm paper. 


couldn't 
term. 


over- 


rhe CLO and Sidney Hillman are bad enough, 
but go back and take a look at Mark Hanna- 


ism. the oil scandals under Harding, all along 
to the G.O.P. counting lilden. I didn’t 
know | was to get a G.O.P. campaign journal 
subscribed. Glad it’s for only one 


out 


Ww hie n | 
year 


Benton, Ky. H. W. Jones 


$154,000 TOO MUCH eee In “Artificial 
Dairy Breeding Becomes Big Business” [Sep- 
that New 


ya] 


tember, page 23] is a statement 

York has appropriated $200,000 to further 
artificial breeding. The amount appropriated 
was $46.000. The cost of the barns and lab- 
oratory will be borne in equal amounts by 
the State College of Agriculture and the 


Co-operative. 
G. W. Salisbury 


Artificial Breeders’ 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Misinformed Farm 
rechecked and _ corrected the figure. 
failed to get correction into print. $40,000 
of the $46,000 appropriation is “continu- 
ing,” hence in five years might total $206,- 
000.—Ed. 


TWIGS AND TREES e 6 e QOur young 
people make indifferent citizens because we 
set thei goals in school to making money, 
not to making citizens, and as the twig is 
bent so is the tree inclined. All these theo- 
rists yell “more, more, more,” when what we 
need is less and bette: 
not theorists, handling these matters. 


at first, Journal 


Kerman, Cal. 


and practical people, | 


Luella A. Huggins | 





SSTARLINE 
For the Latest 


— In stalls, stanchions, 
water bowls, litter car- 
riers, hay carriers, door 
hangers, and other barn 
equipment. 

The demand for more milk 
with less help makes Scar- 
line equipment essential. 
If you will need equip- 
ment in the mext six 


months, write at once; we 
can help you. 
TODAY'S OUTSTANDING FEATURES HAVE BEEN 


i 
HARVARD, ILLINOIS @ ALBANY, N. Y. 
From 1883 to 1944 





WILL NOT SLIP 


Rubber 


HEELS 


At leading shoe rebuilders everywhere 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 





Big Saving. So Easy. 

You'll be —— how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 245 ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle. 
Add your syrup and you have a full pint of medicine 
that will amaze you by its quick action. It never 
spoils, lasts a family a long time, and tastes fine— 
children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phiegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form. well-known for its prompt 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't please you in every way. 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND 
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MOUNTAIN MIST 


FILLS QUILTS PERFECTLY 





BECAUSE OF NEEDLE-EASY ‘'Giazene"’ surface, 
Mountain Mist Cotton is the ‘perfect filling'’ for 
your quilts. One-piece, quilt-size, non-clinging 
sheet. Trims, spreads, and handles like cloth 
without stretching thin. Even, all-over thickness 
gives neot, pretty, puffy quilting. You get a 
quilt pattern on the back of the wrapper. 


SEND A 3c STAMP for our catalog of "Quilt and 
Quilting Patterns — Old and New."' Stearns & 
Foster, Dept. FJ-11, Cincinnati, 15, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST -crrc. 


AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 





In COLD WEATHER 


ARE YOU TROUBLED BY? 



















1. HEAD COLD STUFFINESS 
2. CHAPPED SKIN 
3. CLOGGED UP NOSTRILS [ 





Od 


O 


4. CHEST COLD TIGHTNESS C 
5. SPLIT, CRACKED LIPS 0 
6. NASAL IRRITATION O 


(due to colds) 
7. SORE, ACHING MUSCLES [] 
8. WINDBURN CJ 
9. NEURALGIC HEADACHE O 
10. DRY NOSTRILS C 


Thousands have discovered that 
Mentholatum relieves not just one, 
but all ten of these annoying and 
painful discomforts. Try it yourself 
- » » see how quickly it brings com- 
forting, pleasant relief. Get cooling, 
soothing Mentholatum today... keep 
it always on hand. Jars, tubes 30¢. 


MENTHOLATUM 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists lf your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us-t0c and we will mail you a gen- 











erous trial box. 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3104-K, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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MEMO TO A SHARK 
(Continued from page 35) 
got no back. Well, it’s just as nervous as I 
am.” 

“T tell you this,” Cap said, “and you know 
for a fact. Maybe we ain’t no scientific per- 
fessors like Doc Quayle, Pop, but the living 
God made sharks cowards, and Old Baldy 
ain’t no exception. I never seen a shark yet 
that had guts or heart, and he ain’t gonna 
be any different, mark me.” 

“That’s his measure,” Pop said. “That’s 
what I’m finding out.” 

The sun was an hour high when Cap’s 
gimlet eyes spotted a surface where the 
water looked roughed, as if a wayward 
zephyr had swooped down on it and killed 
its sheen. The roughened spot moved. “School 
tuna!” Cap called. “Off the port bow.” 

“Cut across in front of them,” Pop called, 
“and put the bait in their middle.” 


7 

For THE next half hour, 

Ellen and Dr. Quayle were very busy. All 

four baits were struck, and out of the meleé, 

three fresh young thirty-pound tuna were 

secured and dropped into the transom fish 

pocket, where a level of salt water kept them 
alive, though weary. 

“That’s that,” Pop Shannon said with a 
long breath. “Set a course for Spectre Reef, 
Cap.” 

The sun baked down hotly now, and the 
ocean shimmered, barely moving in its gen- 
tle heaving restlessness. There were no swells. 
The Witchwater plowed north, stenciling a 
white path behind her. When she came 
abreast of Cape Spectre light, inshore, Cap 
Halley brought her around. Due east of 
them, a line of white suff ate the green 
water. Spectre Reef. 

“Come down on it slow,” Pop said. “Real 
slow. All hands keep a sharp eye.” 

“Early yet,” Cap said. “Baldy may be 
feeding.” 

“We'll soon see,” said Pop. 

They came down slowly on the western 
side of the foam line, the engines barely 
turning over the screws. 

“Shark!” 

It was Ellen who called the turn. Pop’s 
grey eyes screwed down on the big black fin 
a second later. It was quite a fin. The shark 
was basking on the surface under the glow- 
ing heat of the fresh young sea. 

“Sheer off, Cap,” Pop said quietly. “Get 
south of him. The current’s running north. 
I'll blood the water south of him and let it 
lead him down to the bait. Doc—outriggers 
up, clear the cockpit!” 


Tuey circled away from 
the lazy fin so as not to startle the shark, and 
when they were five hundred yards south of 
him, Cap Halley presented the stern north- 
ward, and Pop caught up one of the captive 
tuna and gutted it with a knife, its blood 
pouring into the sea. With this tuna, he 
baited the big twisted hook and dropped the 
line over the stern, letting the bait sink to 
ten feet. 

Cap Halley meanwhile cut up the other 
fish and spilled them over the side. The 
whole mess drifted astern with the current, 
the blood scent thickening through the water. 

They could see the fin begin to move. 

Pop Shannon dropped into the central 
fishing chair and gripped the big rod and 
reel. He could feel his heart pounding, and 
his body was wet with cold sweat, not from 








ER mother is a marvelous mother, 
but a little inclined to cling to 
habits already formed. If her mind were 
just a shade younger, how much better 
she could understand her daughter's 
modern point of view . . . Take the sub- 
ject of monthly sanitary protection, for 
instance, and the use of Tampax. Here 
the mother might well learn from the 
daughter, both being of ‘“Tampax age.” 
Isn't it worth a good deal to you to be 
free from the harness of belts, pins and 
pads? Then try Tampax, which is worn 
internally. No odor, no chafing, no 
bulges, no sanitary deodorant. Quick 
changing. Easy disposal. Originated and 
perfected by a doctor, the wearer ‘does 
not even feel it . . . Pure surgical cotton 
. .. Dainty patented applicator for quick 
and easy insertion. 

Tampax comes in 3 different absorbency 
sizes: Regular, Super, a It is neat 
and convenient. May be worn in tub or 
shower. Sold at drug stores, notion 
counters. A month's supply will go 
into your purse. Economy box contains 


4 months’ supply (average). Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Serving from SILEX 
is good taste... 

Coffee from SILEX 
tastes good. 
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REG US 
Pat OFF 


INDERA FIGURFIT 
(Coldpruf) Hip 
Skirt or Princess 
Slip for chilly days 
— easy to launder, 
no ironing. Pat- 
ented knit - border 
bottom prevents 
crawling or bunch- 
ing between the 
knees. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. 
Choose from va- 
riety of weights, 
qualities and 
colors at your fa- 
vorite store. Write 
for style folder Nc FJB 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ro S-leleaditims | 
t rout 
son Ono 

(so aad 

For COMRECT SIZE & QUALITY 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
———— WINSTON-SALEM, WN. C. 
HUNTING and FISHING 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 

dog and boating 
pictures, invalu- 
one information about guns, 


and 
that will add more fun to 
your days afield. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we willsend you Hunting 


MAGAZINE 
217 Sportsman's Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 








| “How about dis, chum ?—Churchill’s!” 
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exertion. The fin vanished, and the sea boiled 


as the shark found the blood scent and 
raced down it. 

Pop thought savagely, I’m a fool, a damned 
old fool. A snail can’t scuttle like a sand 
crab 

“He's coming!” Cap called from the flying | 
bridg« 


Pop felt the monster take the bait, turn 
away from the boat. Line began to | 
pay out from the One moment, 
Pop thought, one more moment, to make sure | 
he’s mouthed it. Now! 

He jerked back his shoulders hard and set 
the hook. 


and move 


reel. more 


[ NsTANTLY. chaos. The 
serene sea exploded. Out of its depths boiled 
Old Baldy, shaking shaggy ocean from him 
in a white-hot fury. He reached into the air 
as long as his length, and everyone gasped 
at its monstrous size. Everyone except Pop. 

Pop had seen that length before, but he | 
shook as he held the rod, and the sweat ran | 
off his face like water. 

Paldy behaved like a marlin. He broached 


like a game fish, then sounded with a tre- 
mendous geysering splash and started his 


first run. He swam from the pull of the hook 
at terri 
Pop was pulled forward in the chair. He 
put drag on the spinning reel, but the line | 
was paying out dangerously and the spvol 
looked Cap Halley saw what was 
happening, and reversed the Witchwater, 
thrusting her stern in the direction of the 
shark’s run. The lines stopped running. 
Setting the tighter, Pop felt for 
Baldy to stop the run. The instant the reel 
spinning. he bent his shoulders 
forward and hauled the rod up, pulling the 
shark toward him heavily, the hook biting. 
Up out of the sea came Baldy, hot-mad, | 
and fell on his side, beating the green water 
He had gained 


speed. 


barren 


drag 


stopped 


white. Pop reeled madly. 
line back hard 

The shark vanished, and Pop felt the line 
slacken. He took up on it, fighting to keep 


it taut. He yelled, “Careful! He’s making for | 


yes 
us, 


Tere was a heave of 
green water alongside, and the boat shivered 
as the shark struck it. He passed just under 
the port side, and rose canting the Witch- 
water to starboard. Ellen screamed. Old 
Baldy was so close they could have gaffed 
him. The snapping of his jaws had a grisly 
sound, and the smashing of his tail on the 
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It is with great pleasure 
that I take this opportunity to 
tell all other stout women what 
Lane Bryant means to me. Your 
dresses wear longer, are made 
better, and fit perfectly. 

Mrs. Ewel Satterfield, Lorain, O. 





‘I receive many compliments 


on the style and quality” 
Because I am a stout woman 
yours from whom I can order 


clothes that are comfortable 
and well made. I receive many 


| compliments on the style and quality of your 
dresses. | recommend you to all my friends. 
Mrs. J. E. Clover, Crookston, Minn. 


_lane 4ryant 






752 E. MARKET ST., DEPT. 174 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, INDIANA 







CHEST COLD MISERY 
RELIEVED BY MOIST HEAT 


OF ANTIPHLOGISTINE 





SIMPLE The moist heat of an 
CHEST COLD ee poutttes 
relieves cough, tightness o 
| SORE THROAT chest muscle soreness due to 
BRONCHIAL chest — ee eee 
tion and simple sore throat. 
IRRITATION A ooly ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
SIMPLE poultice just hot enough to be 
SPRAIN. BRUISE comfortable—then feel the 
SORE MUSCLES moist heat go right to work on 
that cough, tightness of chest 


muscle soreness. Does good, 


CHARLEY HORSE 
feels good for several hours. 
The moist heat of an ANTIPHLOGISTINE poul- 


| ticealso relieves pain. ..reduces swelling, limbers 


up stiff aching muscles due to a simple sprain, 
bruise, charley horse, similar injury or condition. 
Get ANTIPHLOGISTINE (Aunty Flo) in tube 
or can at any drug store NOW. 









SNOW-PROOF water-’ & 
roofs, softens and preserves | 
shoes and leather goods of all kinds. 
Odorlesa, coloriess, not sticky. Money-back guarantee 
; send 25¢ for 3% ox. can 


Dept.17.The | 












At your dealer’ s—or 
Snew - Proof 
” Co., Middie- aw 
ther’s 
- tewn, N.Y. Best F 
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FROM OLD AUTO GEN- \ 
ERATOR. For light or — 
heavy work. 75-200 amps 
Single or twin. 35c bring 
complete plans and Big 
NEW 1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
Items. Over 100 other 
generator changes. Write 
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LeJay Mfg., 1303 LeJay Building, Mi 
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Quickly Relieves Distress of 








You will like the way a few drops of 





Va-tro-nol up each nostril promptly, 
effectively relieve distress of head colds. 
It soothes irritation, reduces swelling, 
helps clear cold-clogged nose and makes 
breathing easier. (NOTE: Also helps 
prevent many colds from developing if 


used in time!) 
VICKS Try it! Follow di- 
VA-TRO-NOL 


rections in folder. 




















There’s a simple way to relieve the 
itching, soreness and distress of sim- 
ple piles or hemorrhoids. Try sooth- 
ing, antiseptic Unguentine Rectal 
Cones, made by the makers of famous 
UNGUENTINE. 

If you do not get prompt relief, con- 
sult your physician. They're easy to use 
- +. mexpensive... sanitary. 


Guarantee: Your druggist will refund 
full purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 


Nor 
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wa 
ae 
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our PROFITS 


's * 
Your Furs eventually come to New York: 
Why Not Ship Them Now Direct to Frontier 
and make the difference yourself? We are re- 
ceivers with huge outlets, thereby assuring you Top 
market prices. Remember . . not 4 single penny is de- 
ducted for commissions, handling, shipping or anything 
else. CHECKS AIR-MAILED SAME DAY shipment is 
t ed. We pay parcel post and express charges. You take no 
chances. FRONTIER holds your furs separately upon wert. 
Ask your bank about us, Send » peany Dp steard for 

latest authentic market report, Trapping Guide. tags. 





















NEW YORK 





W FUR CORP. 
Dept. J. 
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surface drenched them. He fell back and ya» 
again. 

They had drifted north of Spectre Reef 
now, and the big shark was making for the 
open sea. Pop screwed down the drag until 
the line would pay out without snapping 
only under tremendous urges. It required 
exact finesse, and being taut, the shark began 
to pull the boat. It was a back-breaking job. 


T uree hours from the 
time he had set the hook, Pop knew he 
wasnt going to be able to stand it. His 
hands were in numb pain, and his back was 
filled with torture. He had never cut a fish 
from the line in his life, but in weariness, 
panting from exhaustion, his eyes began to 
wander to the bait-knife. He had hauled the 
shark close to the boat twice now, only to 
have Baldy broach and dash away as if he 
were as fresh as at the start. 

“Watch it!” Cap Halley roared. 

Old Baldy volplaned like a flying fish, and 
then dove at the boat again, his fin boiling 
a path across the water like a periscope. 

Pop reeled in the slack line frantically. 
He had a sense that this was the end for one 


| of them. 


The shark swerved. He ran from the boat 
and started seaward, but Pop put every ounce 
of drag he dared on the line and held the 
monster. Then he began to haul in, although 


| it was agony every inch of the way. But the 


shark came. 

A blue marlin would have fought until his 
heart burst and he died of fighting. A bluefin 
tuna would never have surrendered. Yet Old 


| Baldy was quitting. There were fifteen hours 
| of fighting muscle left in the monster, but no 


fighting heart. Slowly and surely Pop brought 
him to gaff, the shark no longer struggling, 
but just a big dead weight. 


Cap saw it happening and he cackled | 


jubilantly. He opened the false bottom of 
the Witchwater, and fixed his line. When 





Old Baldy was within gaffiing distance, Cap | 
worked the loop around the big heterocercal | 


tail and winched it taut. 
“Your fish,” 


he announced to Pop, who 


slipped out of the harness and tried to stand, | 


| but could not. 


Even the Witchwater’s 


huge double bottom would hardly hold the | 
great shark. Leaning down through the trap- | 


door, Dr. Quayle pumped hypo after hypo of 
dope into Old Baldy’s back. The trap-door 
was closed, the fish secured. Alive. 

Pop Shannon rested in a berth forward as 
the Witchwater turned in for Barracuda Bay 
and home. Ellen washed his face with a cold 
cloth and got him some coffee. He began to 
feel better. 

After awhile, Cap Halley gave Ellen the 
helm and came down. He sat on the berth 
beside Pop. 

“I told you,” Cap said quietly, “Sharks 
ain’t got no guts. Not like an old loggerhead, 
at least.” 

“Well,” Pop said hoarsely, “he was one 
shark.” 

Cap grunted. “How’s your back?” 


“What back?” Pop said. “Maybe sprained | 


a little, but nothing to matter.” 

They looked at each other and grinned. 
Then Cap went topside to the helm again, 
and Pop settled back to rest. Godfrey, he 
thought, there’s some scuttle in the old snail 
yet. 

The End 


CLOROXCLEAN 
KITCHENS 


are more than 
“just clean” | 
theyre Samtary” 


; 
; 


Even AFTER you've 
washed your dishes, 
dishcloth, drainboard 
and other kitchen “dan- 
ger zones,” they may 
still harbor invisible 
germ dangers. That's 
why sanitation in the kitchen is im- 
portant... for added health pro- 
tection. Clorox easily provides san- 
itation ... not only in kitchen and 
bathroom but in laundering, too. 
Clorox disinfects, also deodorizes, 
removes stains in routine cleansing. 
Simply follow directions on label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 2 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC — 
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UNGUENTINE is mod- 
ern first aid for minor 
burns, cuts, scrapes and 
skin injuries because it 
does 3 things needful: 
1. It relieves pain 
2. It fights infection 
3. it promotes healing 
—usually without a scar 
Check your household sup- 
ply of Unguentine* today. 
In tubes and family-size 
jars at your drugstore. 


UNGUENTINE 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 
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the answer— 


W H Y! ARE MORE AND MORE PEOPLE BUYING 


LEMMEN’S LARGE LEGHORNS? 


RICH IN HANSON AND GHOSTLEY BREEDING 

the Two Leading R.O.P. Leghorn BreedersintheU. S. 
3210 wing banded cockerels purchased from R. O. P. and R. O. P. Can- 
didate Matings in 1944 to head our “AAAA” Mating in 1945. Benefits of 
4 Years’ Eamesway Service behind our Breeders. 98% to 100% Baby Pullet 
Guarantee per Catalog. Triple Inspected Chicks. , 

POSTCARD BRINGS BIG FREE CATALOG 
Free Offers and Discounts Now ! 

LEMMEN LEGHORN ne Box 1104F, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 











Folks! I'll Be Happy 


To Send You This New PPY 
*4$1400 A Year 
From 350 Hens’’ 


FREE 


Also my own experiences with 
chickens. How I built my own 
hrooder—saved expense, used home 
mixed feeds and agree that $1400 
‘ a year can he made with only 350 
hens 

Mrs. Jim Moore Just to get acquainted I'll 
send you a wonderful new book by a leading poultry 
raising authority that reads like fiction yet is really 

‘True Experiences” in making dollars roll out of the 
laying house. It's more than a book, as books go, be 
cause it is a complete chicken raising system that's been 
used by ordinary folks like myself to make more money 

I will also include FREE complete and easy plans for 
my favorite SUCCESS BROODER that can be made at 
home without expensive materials, expert labor or spe 
cial tools. It's very safe and can be made any size up to 
1000 chick capacity, to operate as a battery brooder or 

LOOR BROODER using electric or other heat. 

All my life, I've raised chickens and for over 18 years 
have been trapnesting and line breeding in working for 
improvement. I've found a few new kinds, and I'll send 
their pictures, if you ask for them when writing me. One 
is a sensationally new White Egg Layer, called WHITE 
EGG HOLLANDS that is the result of our world wide 
search for something that combines the white egg laying 
ability of Leghorns with the coloring, size and top price 
market fowl advantages of White Rocks or other heavy 
breeds. The other is the NEW HAMP WHITES, the 
one chicken, in my opinion, that will outgrow, outlay and 
bring in more money than Rocks on any farm. These 
kinds as well as White Leghorns and our famous WHITE 
ROMANS can now be obtained as STARTED PUL- 
LETS up to RANGE SIZE or as BABY CHICKS at 
lew prices, so don't hesitate to ask about them 

These free gifts are my way of making friends and re 
member there is no obligation, now or ever, for readers 
of this magazine. My address is Mrs. Jim Moore, 
Dept. 6 , Ottumwa, lowa. 








HUBBARD’S 
NEW 


HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy direct 
from "he Ssoodin - 
source. Get big-bo 
ied, vigorous chicks 

that ‘live, grow fast, be- 
come heavy producers. 
Sexed and Cross Bred 
chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 





Why meat worry? Grow  squabs, 





to ext or seH in 28 
Royal squabs sell at 
POULTRY TOPS, Iarce profit. Write today for 
OOK war food starter, low prices, cusy 
directions, modern success methods of money- 
making breeders in every state. Start now 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
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a be 
FROM WINNERS NAT'L EGG CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Our 4 color FREE Catalog tells how our 31 
year old breeding program assures our 
chicks producing GREATER PROFITS. 








I oF 18 years our Le ghorns, Rocks 12 BREEDS 
Reds, Wyandottes have been win- 

ning National Laying Champion- 290. 
ships. Over 2,000 Pedigreed Males 

from our Champion Layers in our $ 

1945 Matings. Write Today —COM- 90 
PARE Our World's Champion DISCOUNTS 
Breeding—Low Prices and Dis- ON ADVANC 
counts on orders for 1945 delivery 








BAGBY POULTRY FARM.BOX 605-L, SEDALIA, MO. 


ONIAL CHICKS 


PROMPT SERVICE—LOW PRICES! 
e2 ‘or 14 consecutive years MORE people 
have bought Colonia] Chicks than any other 
weet ae breeds. U.S. approved— 

J. 8. lorum Tested. SEXED, if desired. 
UY BRIDS, mt BIG SAVINGS. Imme- 
diate or 1945 delivery. Big early order dis- 
counts. CATALOG FREE 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 

“a PLEASANT HI yor reg: ee. 
COLORADO; CULLMAN, ALABAMA 7 ENAN 
iowa MARION, OHIO; WICHITA, KANSAS; 

EETWA , TEXAS. 


BiG CHICK BARGAIN s#aso 
ASSORTED HEAVIES ‘08 


(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 399-$20 









NO CRIPPLESI—NO CULLS! 500 - $33 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 1000 * $65 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED Weep 


“IM BUSINESS OVER 20 YEARS” 


ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. F.J. ST.LOUIS. MO. 
|. BOOTH CHICKS 
, THI 


Straight Run For bn IRE EGGS and GREA ce ER PRorr . 

and our big money making strains. From one of Ameri- 

SEXED a's finest poultry breeding institutions, 
| CHICKS $1 per 100 books order. FREE CATALOG 


‘BOOTH FARMS, ®ex 705-m, Clinton, Mo. #40 










WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
SELECT PULLETS—CROICE GRADE AAA AAA AAAAA KeyFleck 
2to3 weeks old — Per 100 18.88 21.98 23.98 25.98 
8to4 weeks old “te 21.98 23.98 25.96 27.98 
4to6 weeks old - 24.98 2698 28.98 30.98 
6 wk. open esize ‘* 29.98 3188 33.98 — 
100% delivery. Give express office; send M.O. Cat.Free 

BUSH White Leghorns, Box 1-438, Clinton, Mo. 





CHICKS30 Dos Trial 


guarantee, Money refunded on any chicks 

not true to breed. No need to take chances. 

You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 

represented. Male - peat ay ks furnish- 

ed. Low prices, Ae s Apores ed. Blood Tested. Eas 
Buying plan AIN Prices s CHICK ™ 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY Y. si hekn” tas. 














REE, stamps appreciated. 
SERRY’S POULTRY FARM,Bx. 109,CLARINDA, 10WA 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding Stock 
lbucks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, Bantams Free 
handsome catalogue, colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish; Hamburgs;: Yokohamas, Andalusians, Sus- 
sex, White and Black Giants; Dark, White, Buff, and 
White Laced Red Cornish; Houdans, Black and White 
Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks: 
Black, Buff, and White Australorps; Spanish, Buttercups 
Langshans, Anconas,  nenete Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hampshire Reds and ew Hampshire Whites, KBrahmas 
Turkens; 10 varieties ay including Austra-Whites 
Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish and other popular crosses 
Murray McMurray, Box B-23, Webster City, lowa 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX—Thousands Hatc hing 5 
round. We bloodtested fall of 1943 All Popular 
ties Hatched. Only $15.95 per 100 for day old English 
White Leghorn pullets with big floppy combs. Other chix 
as low as $3. “de per 100. Write for Circular and com- 
plete price lis 

Atz’s re Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Davis chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, White, surt 
Rocks, Reds, Wyar anaes,  emtngnons $10. 95--100; Pullets 
$13.95: Cockerels $10. White or Brown rg oe 
Anconas $10. a Puliets $19.95; Cockerels $35.9 
Heavy Mixed $9.95: Seconds $3.95 AAA Grade 2c per 
chick more. Catalo) 

davis Poultry m bree Route 17-C, 
DUBOIS CHICKS for immediate ‘delivery. 
Rocks $11.00 per 100; Pullets $13.95: Cockerels $11.00; 
Big English White Brown, Buff ee Anconas 
$10.45 per 300; Pullets $18.95; coceree $3.95; He 4 
Mixed $9.9 Asso! Mixed $8.4 Sosende 8: 
Write for Catalog. "Dubois County Hatchery, Box 570-C, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. — 


Ramsey, Indiana 
Barred, White 








1CKS for immediate ‘delivery. Barred, Bult, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $11.60 per 
100; Pullets’ $14.95; Cockerels $11.00 English White. 
100; Pullets 





Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.45 per 
3 95 Cockerels 3.75. Heavy Mixed $8.95; Light 
Seconds -95 





95; > 
ymour Hatchery, Box 47 -C, Seymour, Indiana 


ALEM CHICKS for immediate Pet arom Barred, Built, 
sie Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $10.05 per 


100: Pullets $13.95; Cockerels $10 we. BS ae Barron 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $1 % per 100; 
Pullets $19.95; FS egg hm $3.95 Heavy Oained $¥.45; 


Light Mixed $8.45; Seconds $3. 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10€, 


CONRAD CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $11.00 per 100; Pullets 
%14.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, Brown Ley- 
horns, $10.50 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.75 
lieavy Mixed 8.95: Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $3.95. 
pl Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14-E, Seymour, 
maliana. 
CARNEY CHICKS for immediate delivery. Reds, 
Wyandottes $11.00—100; Pullets $13.95; Cockerels 
811.00; White or a Leghorns, Anconas $10. 45—100 
.¥5; Cockerels $3.75; He avy Assorted $9.45; 
Light Assorted ;_ Seconds $4.45 
Carnev Hatchery. "Box 14-C, Shelbyville, Indiana 


GRIFFITH a BRED 25 years. “Make Extra Profitable 


Salem, Indiana 














Layers. ck Maturing broilers Immediate Delivery. 
Per 100 Prepaid, ae QP. pe White Leghorns $8.95. Barred 
Ww hite Roc Red yandottes, Orpingtons, Leg- ’ 
$8.95. Free * Catalog 


Griffith's Hatchery. Box 501, Fulton, Missouri. 
STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS U. 8S. Approved. Immedi- 
ate delivery. repaid. Barred, White ocks, White Leg- 
horns, $11.90 per 100; Brown Leghorns, Reds, Orping- 
tons, $12.90; Giants, $1 3.90; Heavy Mixed, $9.90; Sec- 
onds, $5.95; Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Iilinois. 
LARGE, iopped-comb, English ¢ type Leghorns. Have im- 
ported direct from England. Free Catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 
24 BREEDS, Biloodtested, money-saving chicks, $3.95 up. 
Pullets, cockerels, Started Pullets. Get reduced price list 
before buying. 
Thompson Hatchery, Box 1342-AA, Springfield, Missouri. 
BARGAIN CHICKS, $3.98 up. 100%, delivery 25 breeds. 
Bloodtested. st for less. Prices free. 
Squaredeal Hatchery, Box 1A-1342, Springfield, Missouri 
DUNCAN Ozark- Bred entcks, 23.50 up. 26 Bloodtested 
breeds. Sexed. money saving prices 
Duncan Chicks, co arts XI. Springfield, Missouri. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. S. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm. Box 77-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 
FREE POULTRY EQUIPMENT CATALOG. Compote line 
brooders, feeders, faunts, flock equipment, supplies. Rec- 
oguteed for 78 years for unexcelled values, low prices. 
rife today. Mit-Shel Mfg. Co., Box 268, Quincy, I]. 
white FOR yt gaa BIG FREE POULTRY Equipment 
Catalog and Guide Filled with poultry information. 
World's Largest Line . . normally over 475 items. ow 
Prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. J-67. Quincy, THinois. 


a eee eee 
NOTICE: Uniess other wise stated. vuyer of trained hunting dogs pays ez- 
press charges both ways on dogs returned for refund of purchase price and 
































COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND —___ 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State d interest ENTUCKY 
COONHOU KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 


COON HUNTERS—i AM THE CHAMPION COON HUNTER 
OF KENTUCKY. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. 
> ale. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke. 
Trial. Write for prices. 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhounds Kennels Murray, Ky. 

ES. Best Farm, and Watch 
10c for Picture, and Descrip- 














Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 
tion. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





SPORTSMEN: 200 Po inters, Setters, Straight Cooners, 


Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
List Free. Ram: Creek pe oh Ramsey, Illinois. 














Le dag Meg HOUNDS, Bilueticks, Redbones, 
Ss, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, nomena, Com- 
bination Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictu 


Elton Beck, N-27, Herrick, Tilinois. 


FOR SALE, DOGS—Setters and pvinters. ee. Coon and 
Rabbit hounds, 5 — for trial. Catalog 1€ 

Grass Farm Kennels. men: Ky. 
GENUINE TENGLISH “ser HERD PUPS—Guaranieed heel- 
drivers. rial. beeen instructions. Males, fe- 


males or Suess po 
Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


FARMS 


FARMS, RANCHES. All kinds, sizes. Free folders, de- 
scriptive price lists. Milwaukee Railroad territory in Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, lowa 
Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan. 
R. W. Revnolds, Union Station, Chicago 6. LUlinois. 
GO00D FARMS—RANCHES. Washington, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, North ota. endable crops, 
favorable climate.» Write for <page ists describing 
typical farms. Specify which sta 
J. W. Ha 

















w, 40 Northern Pacific. “Ry. St. Paul, Minn. _ 


FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES. Opportunities in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota, 
For information write E. B. Duncan, Dept, 1128, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul 1. Minnesota. a i 
CANADA LANOS—FREE INFORMATION. New Homes— 
Fertile soil—future security. ee. bs wsemmains Railways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul Mir 
OZARK LANOS for all arn 
5 acres $90.00 and upwards. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg... 











Actual River frontages. 
‘ree list and literature. 
Kansas City 5. 













$5. ACRE LANDS, Finest free stock range, 
homes, in healthful, beautiful Ozarks. Free Literature. 
Write Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 
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LIVESTOCK AND SUPPLIES 


Pile): ae cela kn) 


THE PROFIT BREED 





Remember - YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND 


Do you want bigger packer checks ? Raise Short- 
horns—the breed that won International Live 
Stock Exposition Champion group awards 3 out 
of the last 5 times because of top quality, more 
weight. Shoi thorns respond to greater wartime 
demands for more meat, more milk. Send for 
FREE Booklet ‘Farm Security with Short- 
horns.”’ Get list of thousands of breeders. 

Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 

Dept. M 307—Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 





IRISH DEXTERS \ 


Economical producers of milk 
and prime beef. Quiet, glam- 
orous, favorites with women. 
Cows 800—900 Ibs. Only reg- 
istered herd in America. Free 
catalog from 


JOHN LOGSDON, 
Box A-1 Decorah, lowa 











PHOTO FINISHING 


Sareea vIenAas. seeTROOUSTORY. Seren Send snapshot or 
negative, this ad, send you a beautiful 
7"x5” Solemmeusanes a “codak Noll developed with 16 
guaranteed deckied-edge fade-proof prints or 8 double-size 
prints, 25c! Special! From your negatives, 16 regular- 
size or 8 double-size reprints, 25c! Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Immediate service. No delay. Write for Free 
Mailers, Free premium offers. 
American Studios, Dept. 402, La Crosse, Wis. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS, 2c each—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size and one professional oi! colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ mpt, reliable 
service. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191- Minneapolis, 
Minn. Address package to Dept. O if you want double 
size prints. 


CHOICE FILM OFFERS—Koll developed, 8 beautiful en- 
la rged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant ‘‘Life- 
time’’ prints, or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fadeproof 
er Se Pre-war quality and price—25c. Fast serv- 
ice. ality guaranteed. Free maiters. Credit for un- 
printab 5 negatives. Dept. 47, May Studios, La Crosse, Wis. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with = Tints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negativ senuine nationally known "Yeoeutene 
Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 189 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bide., LaCrosse, Wis. 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS! Any 8 Exposure Rol! 
developed and printed, including a 5x vanelled Raycraft 
(exclusive with Ray's) Enlargement, or Raytone Prints 
of each good negative, 25c. Leaders since 1920. Enclose 
this ad for Free Booklet, ‘‘How ake Good Pictures."’ 
Ray's Photo Service, 25-F Ray Building, LaCrosse. Wis. 


FREE! send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 

largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 

Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. 1132, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: B4 sparkling ——_ 
ledge Enlargements and roll qaveteped & Se coin; 116 5 
or smaller; enlarge reprints 

Enlarge Phote, _ = 791B, Boston, Mass. 


DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 Hixh- 
gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10’ 
colored enlargement. 

Camera-Snapa, Box A-977. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolis. Pan- 
oa Packet- Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
tiatures enlarged. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 


Two seTs or. “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
finished—2ic. Very finest ae. Deckledge reprints 2c 
each, Brown Photo Company, 10-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


At last! Koll developed, all your snapshots handcolored 
as beautiful as most actual colored photography 35c. 
Hand colored reprints 4c each—12 for 45c. 

National Photo Art Company, Janesville 12, Wisconsin. 















































BUY SHROPSHIRES—the ‘‘twin-purpose,’’ quality sheep. 
Unexcelled for meat and wool combined Easy-keepers, 
hardy, good grazers Beautiful type. Lambs fatten read- 
ily Record percentage twins Write for colorful booklet, 
oo directory American Shropshire Registry Associa- 









tion Lafayette 10 Ind 
ABORTION VACCINE— —governme nt_ licensed in 19— 
saves calves, builds clean herds. Free literature 


Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 10, Kansas City 15, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ee eee 
FOX SCARFS, FINE FURS—rich, stylish and useful; low 
in price when you ship your raw pelts to Cownies. Red 
fox, silver fox, mink, raccoon, beaver, every kind of nein 
fur beautifully tanned and styled to your order. 38 ye 
experience—100 satisfaction guaranteed. Ship your cane 
any time, and get our style sheet, prices, complete in- 
formation 

Cownie Tanning Co., 911 Market Street, Des Moines, lowa 


FORDS PORTABLE HAMMERMILL ‘“‘BARNYARD’’ feed 
grinding service in big demand everywhere. Fords opera- 
tors making steady, satisfactory year-round profits. Many 
valuable territories open. Nominal investment required 








balance monthly Start your own profitable business. 
Write today 
Mye rs Sherman Co. 1208 12th, Streator, Tlinois 





NEw WRITERS NEEDED to re-write ideas in newspapers, 


magazines, and books Splendid opportunity to ‘break 
into”’ fascinating writing field. May bring you up to 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unne wore ry. 





Write today for Free details No obligation. Pos rd 
“ gg do Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Se vaniis 
2, St. Louis Mo 


aaace PIECES Beautiful tubfast materials. Big , Bande. 
49 ¢ 





Will make over 1200 quilt pieces, only 

plus postage Money bau guarantee. Free, is a 
juilt patterns. Also 1000 yards thread free. raft 
Remnant, Dept. 985 Bloomington, Illinois. Free for 


prompt action—Latest Trail Blazer's Almanac. Clip this ad 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, ——o jew- 





elry, watches—receive cash by return ma tisfaction 
ruaranteed Free a Dr. Weisberx' s “Gold Ke- 
fining Com 0-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 








HOW TO AND TRAIN HORSES—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli 











tion Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2211 ed _Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
‘INVENTORS’ GUIDE''—100 mechanical movements, 


Record of Invention’’ free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York 


INVENTORS: —HAVE YOU a —— practical invention for 
ale, patented or unpatented? If write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, oo ‘83. Washington, D 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. I *. Randolph, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney Dept 371 Washington, Cc. 
YARNS: Ail wool 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled quality. Free 
samples and directions Buy direct, save money 

Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, “Maine. 
PIPES REPAIRED All makes and types. Guaranteed 
satisfaction Send for Free Catal 
Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, R-42, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


FREE PLAN BOO 


























B N PLAN BOOK. Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm buildings. Send for details. 
ouden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 


WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1944 tractor parts catalogue; 
tremendous savings. Satisfaction guarant 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. J-114, ‘Boone, Iowa, 


AGENTS WANTED 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on_ our ways 
your own boss. Hundreds average $3, 600 “$5. 000 an- 
nual sales year after year. We supply et E equipment 
on credit 200 home Cs yp Sellin ng experience 
unnecessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleas- 
ant, profitable business backed by world wide industry 
Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. K-U-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 


MAN WANTEO—SELL in your home county. Old successful 
company. Large line spices, extracts, stock and other 
farm products. Goods supplies on credit. Our free gift 
opens every door to yo 
rite today, The Lange Co., Box 161, De Pere, Wis. 

START HOME Senate adh 2 ran BUSINESS. Make Clean- 
ers—Washing Compounds pe —sepeenaes es—Soaps. No 
Machine Big Profits Literature 

sini iss > Kemix, Park Ridge, Illinois 


STRANGE ‘‘DRY’’ WINDOW CLEANER. Sells like wild. 
Replaces messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over glass. 
Samples sent on trial Kristee 136, Akron, Ohio. 

Your personal lingerie free as bonus—extra cash besides 
~introducing sensational ‘‘Curve-Tailored’’ idea to friends. 
Outfit Free. Worlds-Star, Dept. F-22 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Complete photo service. Low prices, guaranteed work. 
Roll developed with 8 prints and two enlargements, or 
16 prints 25c Bargain reprints; send for quantity price 
list. Finerfotos, Drawer L-898, Minneapolis. Minn. 

YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or & double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from a eee rolls or 
negatives—25c itrial Offer) uick rv Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box a536P, c Bloveland. Onto 


FREE! Bes. snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 16 
prints each roll, 25c. omy poverey premiums 
Novel-Ad Company, A-327 North Ave., C hicago. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-three years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X3 Janesville, Wis. 


YOUR Favorite kodak pictures enlarged, size 5x7, 1LUc; 
Three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) today. 
Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 71, Des Moines, lowa. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BURPEE'S BEST VEGETABLES—AI! 5 Packets 10c; Mar- 
globe Tomato, Crosby's Exyptian Beet, Chantenay Carrot, 
Searlet Globe Radish, Grand Rapids Lettuce—a 10c a t 
of each, postpaid, to try the best seeds that grow a 
dime today. Burpee’s Seed Catalog free. W. Atlee urpee 
Co., 535 Burpee Building, 2. tne 32, Pa. (or) 
535 Burpee Building, Clinton, Lowa 


rover, TREES, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall Pt 

ing. Comerete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, boy 
berry, aspberry, grape, asparagus. plan flowering 
shrubs, ‘shade trees, evergreens. One of America’s lead- 
ing nurseries selling direct with 7 years’ experience 
guarantees satisfaction. Send for free catalogue. Bountiful 
Ridge Nurseries, Box 1114. Princess Anne, Maryland. 


LOOK! FUNK’S G-HYBRID Corn Guide. Ready now. Free 
Contains facts on high-yielding, rugged, strong -standing 
Strains, with remarkable insect and disease resistance. 
Shows actual-size ears in color. Gives experiences of 
farmers in your area. Write for your copy toda 

ink Bros. Seed Co., Box J, Bioomington, Tilinois. 


MAULE’S DOLLAR FLOWER GARDEN FOR 10c! 20 kinds 
—5 best colors Giant Asters (25c-Packet); 4 best Marigolds 
(25c-Packet); 4 best colors Bedding Petunias (25e¢- Packet); 
7 colors Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias (25c- Packet)—send 
dime today. Maule’s Seed Book free. Henry Maule, 
313 Maule Building, Philadelphia 32, 


“RAYNER’S BERRY PLANTS."’ Easy to grow large gels. 
cious fruit in garden or commercial plantings. 
—"s and culture methods given in Free lilustrated 

Book Complete “description of leading varieties. 
Send. for your copy toda 

ayner Brothers, 14 — St., Salisbury, Marviand. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN IRIS, six named var ane ———- 
including Red- ee only ag cents, —— 
paid. Iris News F A. B. Katkamier, Macedon ~ag Y. 
PEACH AND er TREES Sc AND UP. Pears, oo 
cherries, nuts, berries, xwrapevines 7c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 126, Cleveland Tennessee. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
a, 
BE A LIVESTOCK SxPanes loom at home, in spare time 
New, low-cost Course e > money by 
learning to feed, treat, oa ~~ * livestock ully, 
Details Free. Write Dr. David Roberts’ Practical ome 
Veterinary School, Dept. C-1722, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
oe eaeree COURSES and self-instructio books 
slightly wsed. Sold. Rented, Exchanged. All ‘subjects. 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
goats information "anal 92-page illustrated bargain catalog 
Write, Nelson Company, Dept. 2-11, Chicago 4. 
SE AN yg geet A pieasant. profitable occupation. 
Se es, for free catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Cow Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana. 


— YOU LIKE HORSES? Learn to break colts; gait show 
horses; teach circus tricks; train stock horses. Become 
expert. book free. W 


















Animal Lovers Inc., Bx. F-111, Tarzana, Calif. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly “4 home. let free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-10, Chicago. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


pane FOX and , Severe; on bare or deep snow. 
modern cks to outwit thee a 4 t 41 Free 
illustrated --E., Q. Bunc We 


Ich, Minnesota 
a, NINE IN ONE DAY. Learn to trap the siyest 
furbe: Don’t wait. Particulars hae Guaranteed 
Write. * iotabrosk, Sherburne Ctr., Vermon 














“uUKO"’ cleans and wnitens ay paves water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. B D t. Sample e 
“ Gece, 5009-F Irving Park, renee 


RAISE MONEYMAKING ANGORA Shaaite. Wool 89 
ind. Plenty markets. Cash income. Fu 
right. Particulars free. White’ s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 





BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our 
tial nursery products, Full or part time, Earn 35 to 8100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers. Geneva, New York. 





CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free illus- 
booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R. 8, Sellersville, Pa. 








Relieve 


many leading veterinarians. 
Absorbine speeds the flow of 


congestion. It usually brings 
ings down in a few hours! 


BOTTLE that will prove its 
many times. At all druggists. 











LAMENESS 


due to bruises, 
strains, puffs 


Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A 

stand-by for 50 years, it’s ‘ona S 


to the injury to help carry off the 


Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles. Absorbine 
never blisters or removes hair. It costs 
only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 


Ww. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


blood 
swell- 


value 








and Peppy ‘Pal 
| BERR TRACTORS 


¢ 1 to9 H.P. Circulars on request. War 
limits production—We supply repairs 
for all SHAW Tractors sold in our 
40 years in business. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR - “WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 2 H.P. 
or larger air-cooled engine; or walking type 
Garden Tractor 4 to 3 H.P. or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each with 
steel or rubber tires; will plow, 
cultivate. Plans for building, in 
few hours, any one of above, post- 
paid for $1.00 (state which 
wanted) or all 3 for $2.00. 
Money Back Guarantee! 


——- CO.,2611 Front St. 
. Kansas 
668C hme Ath St.. Columbus,O. 


















bee while we produce for war, 
the sporting days that will return 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE W 


FITCHBURG, MAS 








wl po 


unnoticed. 
Opeien! Sores, or send today for 
me fy happy users in your vicinity. 





AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
“ira St, §=(Dopt. 22 New York 


.o” YY. 
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halr 


MADE LOVELY AGAIN 


Dulled and dingy hair needn’t cause 
despair. One refreshing shampoo with 
Admiracion makes a thrilling difference. 
It floats away dirt... loose dandruff ... 
soap film. Lets natural loveliness of hair 
shine through. two 1ypres—‘‘foamy”’ in 
green carton or “no 
lather” in red carton. 
Ask your Hairdresser 
for Admiracion. 


Apmiracion 


OIL SHAMPOOS 











MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE - TONES UP RUN-DOWN BIRDS 
SUPPLIES “TRACE ELEMENTS" 

For quick pick-up in flock egg production, 
add Pratts Poultry Regulator to your mash! 
Makes feed more complete, helps bring 
run-down birds back into production, sup- 
plies important “Trace Elements”. Over 72 
years of successful use. If dealer cannot 
supply, send name, address and $1 for gen- 
erous trial package, sent postpaid, to Pratt 
Food Co., Dept. PR-82, Phila. 6, Pa. 


Pratts, POULTRY 
pale 2 icitry wae): 


‘Helps Hens Lay” 
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“It’s all right to keep looking for the 
ideal man, Gloria, but in the meantime 
why don’t you get married?” 
Finanee—HarpuprpeE—"Varned if I under- 

stand banking.” 

CASHDOWN 
HARDUPPI 
you want as long as you can prove you 


Qo 


“How so? 
“They'll lend you all the money 


don't ne ed ~ 


References Exchanged—Sutror—“Sir, | 
would like to have your daughter for my 
wife.” 

FarHer—‘Well, Ud = consider it. 
you bring your wife around and J’ll look 


Suppose 


her ove r.” 


Making It Easy—Frenp—"“So the army 
paid no attention to your poor eyesight?” 
Returnep Hero—“Oh, yes—they sent me 
right out in all the advanced patrols so | 
could see everything at short range.” 


Germs Are Sensible—DeTwitter—“l see 
the statistics show that thin men live longet 
than fat ones.” 

McTweet—“Well, why not? Even a germ 


must like some meat on the bone.” 


Brains—JoHunN—“It takes real brains to cook 
a good dinner.” 
Jack—“It takes more brains to get one 


without cooking it.” 


Wrong Either Way-—Teacuer—“Bobby, 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





you broke the 8th Commandment when you 
took Jimmy’s apple.” 

Bospy—‘Well, I was breaking the other 
one about coveting. it, so | thought if I had 
to break one of them anyway | might as well 
have the apple.” 


Editor Leaves Town: 


Ready For the Eats 
From Caldwell (lda.) News-Tribune: 
“Bridesmaids were Mrs. Ralph Claybaugh 
and Mrs. Norvil Heath. Miss Delavne Mi!’ 

















“i dunno, Bill—it looks just like all the 
other bazookas.” 


of Bellingham and Mrs. Edward Potts. Each 
carried a nosebag in pastel colors.” 


Or “Rings On My Fings” 
From Flint (Mich.) Journal: 

“Blanche Ring has the original manuscript 
of her song hit ‘I've Got Ringers On My 
Fingers.’ ” 

Tipping Them Off 
From Clare County (Mich.) Cleaver: 

“Earl was for several years a resident of 
Arthur township, and has many friends here 
who join in wising him and his bride much 
happiness and prosperity.” 





““Pay no attention—we buy him the spy outfit and pay him a percentage on 
what the FBI investigators spend here.” 
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More than 400,000 
aush : GMC'Six by Six Trucks 


ad for Our Armed Forces 


There’s nothing beautiful about this mud- 
splashed, war-worn Army truck. But deauty is 
as beauty does, and more of these 2'4-ton, “six- 
by-six” GMCs are performing more duties for 
our Armed Forces than any other type of vehicle. 


They go ashore with Army Engineers and Navy 
Seabees, helping to build bases and bridges and 
bomber strips on newly won territory. They are 
used by the Air Forces to transport bombs, gaso 
line and repair equipment. They serve as prime 





movers for the Artillery’s 75 mm and 105 mm 
guns. They power machine shops for Ordnance 
and mobile radio stations for the Signal Corps 
ond They transport complete surgical operating unit 
—— and optical shops for the Medical Corps. The 
Il the carry countless loads of food and fuel, munitior 
and materials for the Army Service Forces. 
Each In fact, wherever and whenever Allied Armies 


need truck transport or truck power, you'll 
usually find another Army of GMC “six-by 
six’’ trucks, Rough and Keady for More Action. 
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Saree 
-_ 
nt ot In addition to producing thousands of military trucks and 
here amphibian “‘Ducks,"” GMC is now manufacturing several 
anal thousand commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
GMC dealer first for “The Truck of Value.” Remember, 
too, that your GMC dealer is headquarters for the original 
: truck-saving, time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 
INVEST 
IN VICTORY 
BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
\ 
g 
: ee 1 ae Pr. 
Prepared from Front,Line Photos from 
Acme and U. S. Army Signal Corps 
/ 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
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was president 
when | bought my FIRST BAG’ 


“Seems almost like ye sterday, but it's beer 


my first bag of Purina feed. 


irs iCce€ I bought 


“Reckon I’m one of the Purina old-timers, and I've gi ison... Purina 


quality has never let me down. Yes sir, in p ir wart e I believe the 
Purina folks do their best to put all the « to that Checker- 
board bag...and they’re always working to make it better. Coming 
elections remind me of when ‘Teddy’ 





ae 


YOUR PURINA DEALER’S CHECKERBOARD STORE 
1S QUALITY FARM SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS 


; oe 


Payrina cHOWS, Sat 


Make it a habit to look to your local Purina Dealer for quality. 
Many Purina Dealers operate complete one-stop stores for all your 
needs— Purina Chows, Purina Sanitation Products, farm supplies 
and equipment, seeds, fertilizer, hay and grain, baby chicks and 
Purina Approved Custom Mixing Service to properly balance 
your home-grown grains. Look to your Purina Dealer, too, for 


helpful advice and up-to-date literature. He'll do his best to help you. 
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-“‘and Purina quality has never 
let me down’’— Purina is proud that 
across the country there are many satisfied 
and successful long-time users of Purina 
Chows who feel just that way, too. For after 
all, successful feeders are the best proof of 
the rightness of the quality policy that Purina 
followed throughout its entire 50 years. 
It isn’t Purina’s 50 years in business that 
are most important...it’s that those 50 
years have been spent in constant research 
to discover better feeds and feeding meth- 
ods...to build quality products that deliver 


the goods in money-making results. 


and Purina Dealers the Country Over 





